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EDWARD SINTZENICH, Auctioneer. 


Valuable Collection of Paintings. 
BY EMINENT DUSSELDORF ARTISTS. 


Y D. W. IVES & CO., Se ay BVERINO, OCTO- 
ber 8, ot vas o’ clock, ‘at the Derb: Broadway, a 

Collection of Valuable and Important Wor Works of red by the most 

Dusseldo: 


eminent Artists of rf, er with some specimens b. 
Chiesuihet French and — ~~ . " 
urs and the art-loving 


Say attention of connoisseurs, amate 
patti to this sale we would simply state that the collection has 

om made, in every case, from the artists themselves, by a gentle- 
man of cultivate taste, whose opportunities, from a lengthened 
residence at Dusseldorf, for the acquisition of tings of the 
highest class are uns unsurpassed. Every n the sale may 
be fairly said to be a “ chef d’euvre” of the particular artist ; the 
range of bmg 4 including History, Figure Genre, 
Fruit, Mpsine, Bil e, &e.; the peodent feature being the pre- 
sence of the World Renowned painting 

“RETURN OF THE REAPERS,” by BECKER, 

which formed one of the leading attractions in the late Wm. Bo- 
ker’s collection of Dusseldorf pictures. In addition is a ad 
picture by Preyer (probably his finest work), with examples by 
Prerer, 


ACHENBAC 
- Bock, ¢ M. Wess, a Ae REMEN, 
UBNER, UILLEMIN, . N. Ler, 
Rosse, Post, Hzrzoo, 
Hoevert, Mvyrpey, ADLoFr, 
HippEMAN, BEwer, 
Dx BraceeLzen, » D’Unxar, 
ESELSCHAP, C. Becxzr, Evy@ 
MEYERHEIM, Baumer, STErnicke, 
Montag. M, 
JACOBSEN, Kuz, Vv 


The collection is now on exhibition, and entalaguce ready for 
panne from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. until sale. Catalogues will be for- 
by mail to those ate a request to Be effect. 
Auctioneer’s Offices, 155 and 157 Broadway, N 





CE OF THE eee Fiurer, 
Ar MoKexzus Pioumeine EsTaBLisHMENT, 
my yt ee of Greene. 

Deere DIL oy FILTER: AS AN INVENTION, IS RE- 
the leadi: Maer veel ort this City, and generally 
Lhe scien 430- en, as the most simple, du- 
e and Ma cficdent apparatus for the purification of water under 

pana It has been awarded two gold and x" silver medals 
y the American and — Institutes, and by the Massachu- 
setts Mechanics’ ¢ Association, and approved of by our 
most eminent choniet, (wi (with additional LSprevement} 





ragm Filter, manufactured by ALEXANDER Mo- 
KENZIE. io 0. 30S 4th-st., ‘et the kind of porous filter to which I 
alluded in my recent rt to the Croton Board. I consider the 
artificial tone which constitutes the filtering medium to be 
an excellent article for the purpose. The 
rable 


instrument is quite du- 
, and req 


sectional to insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
Naw-Yora, Aprit 25, 1862. 


w™ T. CUTTER, JR.’S PURE BOURBON 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 
Notice to yung vias awl avg Public 
The subscriber 
Pure verees Distilled SoU, oN nt Wi 
following 


ar. Wm, T. 








t for the sale of the 
Y, called for by the 
New Yor«, May 1, 1861. 
Wan: ‘The gyect attaching sxpertenced in s 
ity in procuring Brand 
hy medicinal jarposes, has induced may of the 
of apie AT 
ute, both in the hospi a ice ; and, since the lat- 
ter bas come into such general use, w ve reason to believe that 
a now sold is of very inferior quality. on 
our residence in the vicinit: of the matiufacturers of Whis = 
a well as a aan will ole you to 


article, and lence in your inte- 
 weane an ale whether you wil not aid us in havin 


the best qualit 
Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for te te of te sck wou ergs 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours _ 
VALENTINE Ee Sore, M.D., Sais 
Emeritus Professor Departmen 
sity of City of New vor. ado sabe! 


ay ac Coll ft ians ed pce 
tu 
CH cae =e sid 


oe 


sat a ay 
te. Lo Tound aed 
Milttary Surgery, e Dg 


DEWITT C. EN 


‘edica 
gurgeiy Bellona ‘OOD, M.D., 
eg Cuees. 


rewie i sige ene fe 1 ie 


ye gle ouron, Ga nantity. 
salonpare pet — lt Sa 
Bast & Gn. Di same foray fe ee Moe 


Ginn C3 Clark’ & Co., Oe he 


Hntord jose & So ey iar thw, 


“THE HARP OF JUDAH,” 
The New and Popular Church Music Book. 
Is Sold by all the Principal Booksellers and Music Dealers in the 
aes States of the Union, also by those of a and the British 


vinces. Persons wishing specimen can receive them 
without cost by sending directly to the pub! hers, 


Oliver Ditson & Ce., 
Boston. 





‘Now Ready— 
A NEW EDITION OF 


CANON STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


On laid tinted paper, with Coloured Maps and Plans, 1 vol. 
DRO GE, cena sksdtdancibentradrsensashntncdbsed 


calf, or half Morocco, gilt tops RETR: nao ccnconnedites eociesé 5 00 


An Elegant Library Edition of 
PROF. WILSON’S NOOTES AMBROSIANZ. 
Laid tinted paper, Coloured Titles, Steel Portraits and Cuts. 
Vols. Small 8yo. Clo. extra.......+-+-eeeeeeee “7 00 
calf, or half Morocco, gilt tops............... 5 00 
~yeen it will be remembered that the first volume of ‘his re- 
print contains the whole of the famous ‘‘ Chaldee Manuscript,” 
suppressed in all English editions, 


A Companion Volume to “ Noctes,” 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH; 
A Memoir of Prof. Wilson by his Daughter, uniform with 
“ Noctes.” 





lvol. Small 8vo. Clo. extra.............. Sovecded $2 00 
calf or half Morocco...,.....ccesseeeceseeeens 3 00 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer St., near Howard, New York, 


= PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR 
he see ble w ready, Portraits 








oe on THE eae A and his Queen Catherine, with likenes- 
of” reg Bo; rgiana Cavendish, Isabella Albrizzi, 
Mrs. Gore, De Foe, etc. with articles on TuE The Training 
of ook markable Ma tence, the Staff of Life, 
The American Man, Art and rtists, Our American Abori nes, 
Poems, What I Live For, Choosing Companions for Life by 
plow: Wonders of Memory, Napoleon in California, Teeaatty, 
r ene Porchology, t the Unity of Man, my a 4 Phy- 
ey, Sp & 7h A Post, or $1 50 a year. 
Address FOWLER WELLS, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


THE 
nM A TIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Lésvcadescccvccnsesbovesebtnns’s case ects SurremBer, 1963. 
CONTENTS : 
L—THE INSANE AND THEIR TREATMENT—PAST 
AND PRESENT. 
IL—THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
Ill.—COWPER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IV.—METEORS. 
V.—FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY. 
VI.—SPURIOUSNESS AND CHARLATANISM OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 
VIL—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
VUI—ANCIENT SCANDINAVIA AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. 
IX.—SOCIAL CONDITION OF WORKING CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND. 
X.—COMMENCEMENTS OF COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
ETC., ETC. 
XL—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


Ternms.—$3 a year, in advance le Numbers, No deduc- 
tion from regular subscription. ce ng om 


The work is to be had from its in all parts of nited 
States and British America, pe a 


Orders for specimen copies must, in all cases, be acco’ 
with 75 cents in ‘American FE : poe 


stamps. 
General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, New 


York. 
EDWARD I. 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 
FRANK pa LADIES’ MACAZINE. 
e mi ’ Magazin blished— 
with Colouret Fasmiez of the ty a 
Fashion, er i o1 
numerous 








information in this 

= alone is worth the wanes subscription. Price 
cents, or $3 a year. 

LBESLIE’s 


So ey er a) tne 
pe FR RS ea the dy, coming Comic 
etc. Price 10 cents, 
» | FRANK LESLIEZ’S har ing Pobitel Wea 
Or German Illustrated Ni eekly, 
Prise Gomme, or peur ee 





jes, Characters of CHuRcH, the Artist, Gov. Corrs | > 


ROF. JOHN W. HOWS, RESPECTFULLY 
informs his Friends and Pe ils that he is ae to resume 
his instruction in ELOCUTION, ORATORY and SHAK- 
SPEAREAN READINGS, at his residence No. 5 Cottage Place, 
near Bleecker St. Mr. Hows will continue his usual Winter Even- 
Readings in PRIVATE CIRCLES, at the followed reduced 
rates. Single Reading $15—a course of "Four Readings, $50. 


AERATED BREAD, 

Corn r of La Fayette Place and Fourth Street. 

“Whiter, sweeter, lighter, more, digestible bread is made by 
this process than by fermentation.”—Prof. Siiliman. 

The peculiar features of this bread are: 

It eculints —. _— with the highest degree of purity, 
sweetness, and nutri’ 
pn free from all  Geleterious ingredients, its digestive quality 

tless, 

It is absolutely clean. Being kneaded by machinery, it excludes 

all omens with the hand. 


It has the unadulterated flavour peculiar to the wheat from which 
itis made. This isan unerring test of purity. 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely ba principles of me 
chanism, rowed by many rare cae Juable improv: ts, havin; 
been examined by the me roe Ju and pronounced to 
be SIMPLICITY * and PERF OTION COMBINED. 

The —_ are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machin 
:- ecacateld fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in aster 
4.—Incapacity to sew — description of ma‘ 

—Disagreeable noise in operation. 

The Empire Sewing Machine is Pan from 
all these objections. 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither rip nor RavEL, and is 
alike on both sides; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Mus! n, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 


Boveg neither CaM nor CoG bin J and the least possible fric- 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and 


EMPHATICALLY A NOIKELERS MACHINE! 
It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 


Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it steadily, 
without fatigue or injury to health. 


Its stren: and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction render 


it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by 
the Tren om to give entire satisfaction. 


We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
os with a superiorarticle, to call andexamine this UNRIVALLED 














put in in a more cspecial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TaILors, Dress Makers, 
CoacH Makers, Corset Makers, 
Hoop-SkIrT MANUFACTURERS, 


GaltTer Fitters, 


Sunt and Bosom SHoz Brnvers, 


Makers, 
Vest and PANTALOON Makers. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 


PRIOH OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 







er 
ension Table 
re 3, jd with Extension Table. 
s and Oil Cup............ 


One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to we 9 any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction 


Acents WanTED for all towns in the eer States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, ba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably CasH on delivery. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 BROADWAY. 


“MAY THE BEST' MAN WIN.” 





Save Your Money. 
The Cheapest, most ag and Healthy Coffee in 


THE PEOPLE'S | PROVISION COMPANY 
Have this day estab! eir East India Coffee prices as 





20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 
Be eure that you ask for and get 

P. P. CO’S BAST INDIA COFFHE. 


much as any other, is better 





Bay gt to PEOPLE’S we FROVISION CO., 268 Green- 
268 Gre nwich ne mere 














THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 1862. 
oF THE ’ amp 
MANHATTAN LIFE OFFICE OF THE 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 31 Nassau. Street, 
(CRFOSIES THE FoST-OuNaGR) * 


New Y et 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1862 we Neate 


140, 








my oes. gee Da sidkesebecacecsces 
chased Policies, and onus « and In- 
terest on Dividends. 





(The actuarial estimate of the value 


ee eee ee eee sweetest beeeeee 


ede ee wean erewereseece 


— and Interest in the hands 


course of collection 
and transmission, — wl} ad Bonds 94,860 11 
Temporary on Bon 31,050 00 
Interest accrued tp 1st seen and 
all other property ................+ 828 07 
aia ssc Saeko cae cee be -baseed $1,350,467 28 


Da ag ep 
on Life, Jo! e, owmen: es 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, tree from 
Government 

Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered — 
at the time of paying the annual ee oe on the Policies to 





entitled to same, ee the rules of Oy Seris Seren the heahe Dividends 
Cum d, P 
pany. HENRY STOKES, President. 
$ an HALSEY A istant Secretary. 
88) 
Jk N. §. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


A. DUBOIS, M 
REYNOLDS ay. VAN BOHAIOK, Counsel. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE OMPANY, 
No. 6 wei Strees. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - “-- 
SEVENTY- CENT. of the Profits aly Sok vempally te 


the Po! Hold without liabili 
First Dividend, A 1861, 33s pe per a 
Second 60 per cent. 





IN SCRIP snonast CB bet cook 8 : 
able in CASH when the assets reach the sum of 
Five Hun ‘Thousand Dollars. 

and policies on the most favourable 
James W. Otis, Thos Tieton” R. M. Blatchford, 
cr w. 08. 
Caleb 8 Thomas W. Gale, Daniel B, Fearing, 
Char’ Williams, Sidney Brooks, W. Whitewright, 
Cornelius MeCoon, rl Blackstone, Joshua g - Henry, 
Jobn Auchincloss, Oliver & Carter, ry Parish, 
m. er 4 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREET, N. ¥. 


Cash Capital, 
Surplus, February Ist, 1863, - - - 








Dastans Racurvs % Pas Cuz, oF Nur Pacers, 
The SECURITY, also insures against loas by Inland Navigation 


on the LAKES, CANALS, and 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R, L, HarDoox, Secretary, 





OSBORN’S 


Se ae 








SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empurance ee rt) ter cay ag 


Teer ae eet 
{pact of the Act of its 


Petes the yon to On Ya $418,155 08 








$1,976,447 21 
terest to November ist 15, be dedared of SLX a Dividend of 


PPe eee CE COCOCOOOCOOOOSOO ST Ses) 


Interest to November ne be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 


= eutstenng Scrip of pany, payable on and after that 
Femi in to the dealers 


od the pede + oa eg ty on tye fa the past year, 
January next. 

It ie forther order <4, that tha balance of the Scrip of the ear 

1856 and the whole of Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 

the Ist January n the in m to cease on 

ake on Dttane an amount of accumulated profits of 


By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcnuzranry. 
This Com 


issues Policies payable to Or- 
der in y os the Office o: a: 
Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 


Trustees: 
Simon De » 
John 


over 0. 





— well Sprague,” 
Olives 
William ie a acy, 


Winthrop Tinenih, 
oF > R. Nevius, 
‘eter Poirier, J 
Ezra Nye, 
Ernest 


Alex. M. Lawrence, 
John A. 
Edwin 


ue 








FINANCIAL. 
Revsen W. Howes. 





CHaries A, Macy. 
HOWES & MACY, 


(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 3O Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq, U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer, 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 

U. 8. 5.20 Bonns, CerTiricaTes or INDEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 


Particular and prompt attention will be given to eollections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MAOY, 
30 Wau. Srreer. 
BILLS ON LONDON. 


Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 


At Gixty Days’ Bight aud at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Satz 3Y 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Want Srnusr. 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO, 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 
Olroular Motes and Letters of A pha 


vailable Sas, he 
maRcANTILa MERCANTILE : Sau re YORINA, de 











THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKING CORPORATION, 


LIMITED, 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited lability 
Authorized Capital,- - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
Pd 20,000 SHARES oF £50 HacH, 
Already Issned, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 
DIRECTORS : 
Cotte Senden, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 


tal Bank Corporation, 
AN IN yo Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm of cOllleeplen, — & < London 


'Y CHIRMAN IN Live Harold Littedate of the 
See Line ee BR 8 Firm aaa eee E00. Liverpool nn 
a ro e nion in 
On Fire...... eocccccccccocccccocccce - 88,119 88 1,710,183 26 William Jam Ferale, Esq, of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 
‘0., Livi 
Total amount of Premiums..........5..4++.++- $2,123,838 34 “Ser tarange , 1 of the mi ce Watt & Co, of 
Amoun’ Earn: Premi uring ee. ydney, Director o he nlon ol ndon ndon. 
Amount of ey nmngimemegenent 131285 60 a Esq,, of the Firm of Neill Brothers & Co., Man- 
Jobn Pender, Esq., M. P., Manchester. 
auuenpene poobesee seccccescocccece $1,497,804 01 Thos. Kees Hoos ten st Vr the Fi of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 
Oe Bee ete Oe tere, 9).. asa s iia Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 
Inland Risks.............ss0+0+ verpoo 
On Fire Risks........sesssesencereeee hed Samuel Stitt, Bea., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
Re-insurances #1141504 = Print Manager, Joun SxneWER, Esq. 
Expenses gad, eee FP 2 Hae LIVERPOOL: Manager, Wa. WiLLiaMson, Esq. 
Net Profits...............0+++ seveesscccreccess $206,119 39 IN NEW YORK: 
WrtuM ign Esgq., ; Jonw Gator, Assistant 
The Asteta of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were ss] sanager; JW. Coss, ont ad ind Aisin Manor Eeq-s 
Real Estate and Bonds and $519,080 00 Commercial Agen fants Hwan & ASPINW AL 
oan eens on Stocks, terest on Bonds BANKERS: 


lemon: The Union Bank of London. Lrvenpoo.: The Bank 
of Mawnougster: The Bank of England. Inp1a anp 


b4 Cuma: The Oriental Bank Corporst on. 


SOLICITORS : 
Lowpon : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. Liverpoor: Messrs. Fletcher 
& Hull. New Yorx: Messrs. Foster & Thompson. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION. 
LIMITED, 


Hosing ensned OGcen 26S Gas Sort, New York, ~ == pared 
to Sell and Sterling Bille of Exchange, and to issue Commer- 
cial and Travellers’ Cr available in all parte of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the East Indies, China, and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 

Further iculars may be ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 


New York, 24th August, 1863. 
RICHARD BELL Agents for the 


AND t ot Montreal, 
CHAS. F. SMITHEIRS,) No. 32 Pivz Stxzet, New York, 
s'-> FOR aw BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 


Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
Bank, f Montreal in Gs in in sums to sult Purchasers. 
payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Collected. 





oe Sete fot Denke, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 58 Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credi bas 
pind its, © +~se ip this Coun- 








AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 


© one senete 3a ses more needed in this country than a reliable 
: 1 Anne, ie sick bone been so eye pepe 
wo aisles 5 Sarsaparilla ab: are 
dlogusted even a with the name, Yet the cannot be blamed 
for im ions from which they have suffered, Most of the 
so-called in the : mene contain a of the — 

of Sarsaparilla or anything ¢ are mere slops—ine! 
worthless, while a concentrated ona of bad on ve Ney of 


compound &c., is, as it 
ever will be, a powers alterative and an ‘eat remedy. Such 
is Ayer’s Extract.’ as its traly wonderful cures of 
the of ‘complaints which require an alterative medi- 
cine have abundantly sho wn. not, therefore. joey Bae in- 
you have been by some- 

thing pretending to be while it was not When you 
ve used ’s—then. —~ not till then, will you know the 

4 of diseases 





Piles, eartburn arising 

Pain, or ay ee Inaction of the Bowels, Hereny 

Ere Biner Pu it, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
er Pill. 

ashy cof ar bat Apia te So for a Se 

¥ ent in we rr e 

porposes’of a pam apd physic. Price 

XES 


25 Cents per Box; Five 

Seacahes it off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 

tions which ¢h ow <a on Demand Ayer’s and take 

no others. The sick want the best aid there is for him, and they 
should have it. 


Ls AT AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
prepared by D ry he ell, ’ by 





GOUT AND BRHEUMATISM. 

ALL SUFFERERS from the above com: either of recent 
or long are advised to use and 
Rheumatic They_can_be relied as the most 
te cad eaeinel reper oe Eo eae sale and have been 
} me eine a the greatest 

aor S Ramee sold by 


Franklin Street, New York; ph most 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S EMBARRASSMENT. 


Riterature. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


A pretty task, Miss S——, to ask 
Benedictine pen, 


- That cannot quite at freedom write 


“ Merciful Heaven !” thought the girl ; “ what fresh indignity 


Like those of other men. 
No wg me my Muse must paint 
To fill 's 


page’s span, 
But be correct, and recollect 
T'm not a single man. 
Pray. only think, for pen and ink, 
ow hard to get along, 
That may not turn on words that burn, 
= on ihe eet of song! 
ine Muses, 00ses, 
May woo all in a clan, 
But one Miss S——, I daren’t address— 
I'm not a single man. 


Scribblers unwed, with little head 
May eke it out with heart, 

And in their lays it often plays 
A ie 


rare part. 
They make a kiss to rhyme with bliss, 
But if J so began, 
I have my fears about my ears — 
I'm not a single man. 


Upon your cheek I may not speak, 
Nor on your lip be warm; 

I must be wise about your eyes, 
And formal with your form ; 

Of all that sort of thing, in short, 
On T. H. Bayly’s plan, 

I must not twine a single 
I'm not a single man. 


c-— 


A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its beat ; 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. 

I can’t expire in passion’s fire, 
As other — 


ol poets can . 
M ee die— 
’m not a ie man. 


Shut out from love, denied a dove, 
Forbidden bow and dart, 

Without a groan to call my own, 
With neither hand nor heart ; 

To Hymen vowed and not allowed 
To flirt e’en with fan ; 

Here end, as fae) a , | must— 
I'm not a single man. 





A “FIRST-CLASS” STORY ; 
Or, the Perils of Travelling Alone. 
(Concluded. 


is now to be put on me?” 


“ Come, there is no reason 


carriage-door, and said : 
pense, awaiting the issue. Nor was this in any way lessened “1 beg , : Bt 
grasp your pardon, Fraulein; but didn’t you hear theman 
men she bed him his side. re Sot See who was in the with you say he was going on to 


and then you have m 


you will. Come, now swear to me.” 
Boyne 


Helen 


@ Ay but swear it’? he cried. “Have nothing more ly and a man in a soft felt Tyrol 
you by which ‘to enforce the oath rudely | Batdashed into the seat next to it, and with the high fur 
hey cloak caon ko dhociath « Einadies ous of his coat turned up over his ears, immediately nestled up 


hesitated 


for any further fear, for what I 
am about to ask,” said the man, “ is merely a promise from you.” 
The girl, though somewhat relieved, still sat in terrible sus- 


must swear to me,” he 
piness in this life, and of 


y ion—ay,” he added, with 
snap of the fingers, “ even to publish it in the newspapers, if 


for she had made up ber mind, di- 
( | tray together ?” chattered 
rectly at ae an Cassel, to report melee tank breed selon for the answ 
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er neck, “Swear 


hanging from{h this token, by all your 
hopes of redemption, that you re 
done.” 


keep silent, and I have 


“I do,” answered the girl; and as the man forced the little 
cross to her lips, she kissed it as a of the sacredness of 
her vow. Then, to her delight, beheld the man be- 
gin to repack his travelling-bag, and to stow away the terrible 
pistol once more, as well as the mirror and the scissors, into 

pocket from which he had o1 y drawn them; 
and when she heard the lock snap she 


waking up from an awful nightmare 
The next minute the man was nay eseuming. himself as 
when he had entered the ; the fur cap that fitted as 
close as a helmet, when the ear- were tide under the 
, Was once more resumed, and the long woollen comforter 
wound round and round the neck, and drawn close up to the 
nose, until it looked like a clumsy red respirator covering the 
lower part of the face. 
“In a moment we shall be at Cassel, Fraulein, and then, be 
assured, if you break your oath,” he went on while he scowled 
with a terrible menace at the girl, “ there will be no hope of 
your escaping my vengeance wherever you may be,” and be- 
re the train had fully stopped, he sprang on to the broad 
stone platform, and hurried into the refreshment room. 
Helen Boyne was too weak to be able to move from the car- 
riage, for she felt that if she attempted to rise from it she must 
like one after a long fever; nor could she even give 
to the crowd that kept shuffling along in their high fur- 
boots and clumsy felt over shoes, that them seem like 
80 many gouty old gentlemen. Neither did she hear the boy 
cry “ breads! ham-breads! beer, schnapps,” as he 
came and stood at the open carri oor with the tin tray of 
refreshments slung before him, and with the tall glasses full 
ot Lager-bier, arranged in a kind of big black cruet-stand, 
dangling from his hand; the girl had her face buried in her 
hands, and was sobbing away, half with joy at her deliverance, 
and half from the depression of the fri 
her like a palsy. 
“Ts the Fraulein ill?” asked the boy; but as the question 
was unheeded the lad jerked his head, as if beckoning to some 
one hard by, and the minute after, the was at the car- 
riage door with his face, swarthy as a gipsy’s with the smoke 
of the engine, and the high black sheepskin collar of his - 
dine-like over coat standing up about his ears and neck: for 
the seats of the railway officials accompanying the trains in 
Germany consist of mere low-backed arm-chairs perched on 
top of the , and so exposed to the wind and the 
smoke of the engine, that the guards after a journey have the 
same Creole complexion as the stokers. 
“The train stops here a quarter of an hour, Fraulein,” said 
the , as he entered the carriage, and touched the girl 
gently on the shoulder. “ Would Fraulein like some refresh- 
ment? A cup of hot coffee might do her good: shall the boy 
here bring it you?” 
But as the girl merely shook her head without looking 
up or taking her hands from her face, the official added in a 
softer tone: . 
“What ails the Fraulein? Has that fox-bearded fellow I 
saw in the carriage been rude to the 2 young lady ?” 
“T have no complaint to make against him,” she merely fal- 
tered out in a low voice. 
*H—m! Fraulein has left her friends, maybe?’ went on 
the man, with all the civility of unfeigned compassion. “ Can 
I do anything for the lady before I leave, for I don’t go any 
farther than this station with the train ?” 
ae Nothing, thank you,” said Helen ; “all I want is to be left 
one. 
“Then,” said the man jestingly, as he quitted the vehicle, 
“the Fraulein couldu’t have come to a better place than a 
first-class railway carriage at this time of the year.” 
The flood of grief had now somewhat subsided, and Helen 
Boyne began to feel as if she had strength to look for the re- 
ticule which contained the bottle of smelling-salts that she 
had so longed for, but wanted power to search for previously. 
She had upop entering the carriage placed it upon the 
cushion before her, and as she leant forward to reach it, she 
recognised the familiar little Eisenach newspaper (no bigger 
than a sheet of ordinary letter-paper). In an instant she 
knew it must have fallen trom the man’s bag, and with 
a strange fascination of fright she could neither keep her eyes 
nor her fingers from it, and the curiosity that was on her re- 
stored her, for a minute or two, to her senses, She scanned it 
all over - Toy omy asa apaee reads a sang oxporne’ lenet. 
her eyes m paragraph to paragraph, wit e rest- 
leona etal distraction till she came to the official an- 
nouncements near the end, and there she found that a clerk in 
one of the Government offices of the town had absconded with a 
sum of money, and that he stood charged with having 
falsified entries, and forged signatures to receipts, and when 
she had read the description of the delinquent that was ap- 
prehended, she saw in a minute the clue to the mystery of the 
adventure she had been forced to take part in. 
The girl was busily engaged in pondering over the printed 
description of her late companion, and saying to herself that 
the desperation and restlessness of the man were now fully 
explained, when the appeared again suddenly at the 


t that had overcome 


carriage 
Frankfurt by this afternoon’s train ?” 
The young lady remained silent. 7 
“ You remember, Fraulein, when I asked him for his ticket ?” 
added the guard quickly. 

Still there was no answer. 

“He didn’t tell you anything about himself, or where he 
was eee oe course of conennon, you know, 
Fraulein—as sometimes happens, you Ww, among strangers 

g on the guard inquaislvely, as 
he w er. 

“No,” was the reply, “he told me nothing.” 

“Did the Fraulein see which way he went when he got out 

?” inquired the official, 

The damsel, again, shook her head. 

“Tut! tut! tut!” said the man; “if I had only gone to the 
office diaeiy, the fellow couldn’t have slipped thre m 
fin nor the reward either. But I know how he is 

could pick his foxy beard and long yellow hair out of 
mob. he can’t well escape me yet.’ 
quarter of an hour after the above colloquy.—Helen 
Boyne had ne gpnenteloas heated and odd things d 
the briefin' as to her fellow traveller’s wretched career 
fate,—the doors of the carriages were heard to slam one after the 


more, and just as the scream of the whistle rattled against the 


wall of the long station, the door of Helen’s ¢ 
sudden 








feecnntt as if he were arranging himself to sleep through 


, afterwards another guard made his 
It as if some heavy | to inspect the ticke' 
incubus had been removed from her bosom and she were |s 


other, all along the line, preparatory to the trains starting once 


journey, 
"7 her intruder !” sighed the damsel to herself. “Had I 


ise it. there was a chance of such a thing, I would have 


the guard to shift me into a second-class carriage. 


Whereupon, she inwardly made a resolution to do so on reach- 


the next station. ‘ 

next moment the train was off, and in a few minutes 
appearance at the window 

ets of the passengers, and as he did so, the 

in the “ Garibaldi hat” and huge fur cloak, handed 
up his ticket to be perforated, saying the while: 
“From Cassel to Hamburgh.” 
“ Gracious Heavens !” ejaculated Helen to herself; “it is he 
again. I could recognise that voice anywhere, now,” and as 
the idea flashed across her mind, the man turned his head and 
looked towards her, out of the corners of his eyes, with the 
same threatening glance as when he left her. 
As soon as the window was closed, and the had re- 
tired along the little external ledge to the second-class car- 
riages, the man threw the cloak back, and slightly raising his 
hat to the young lady, inquired with a bow, “‘ whether she had 
expected to see him back so soon again.” 


CHAPTER IV.—BLIND FOLDED. 
“ You didn’t think to meet me so soon again, did you, Frau- 
lein ?” repeated the new comer. " 

The trembling girl could only stammer out “I imagined 
you had fled—l meen gone to Frankfurt.” 

“ Ay, and so thé.railway officials will fancy too. There's 
nothing like throwing the hounds on the wrong scent,” re- 
turned the fellow with a triumphant chuckle. “But why 
should the Fraulein have made use of the word jled when 
speaking of my movements?” 

“Why I—I—I—” Miss Boyne hesitated, for she hardly 
knew what excuse to give for so significant a slip of the 
tongue. 

“There, it’s no use palavering, girl,” was the surly rebuke 
of the man, “TI see it all. - The ‘ Kreis Blatt’ there, he added, 
referring to the Eisenach journal, that I forgot to put back into 
my bag, has told you all. No one with half an eye could mis- 

e the description ; but it would require a pretty good judge 
of character to recognise me now. ell I don’t mind about 
knowing my secret, for I shall be far away before you can 

m me. you know where I am bound to now ?” he in- 
quired significantly, as he commenced unlocking the little 


carpet-bag. ; ‘ . 

“You said you were going to Hamburgh,” the girl shuddered 
out, as the question revived the idea of her having such acom- 
panion all the way. 

“So 1 told the guard ; but that’s not my road, depend upon 
it, or I should not. be fool enough to mention it,” was the 
knowing answer of the runaway. “Men in my desperate 
condition stick at nothing, and I can tell you that in the mood 
that’s on me I’m ready to sacrifice everything—truth, honesty 
—ay, and even human life if n , to get clear away. 
You are sure you said never a word to the guard at Cassel, 
girl?” and he looked her so full and savagely in the face while 
ne went towards her and seized her by the wrists, “ for if you 
had, he has told it to the men on duty by this train, and then 
I shall have hard work to d them yet. Are you sure you 
have kept faith with me, girl?’ and he wrenched her wrist 
round in the fury of his doubts, that Helen shrieked out with 
pain. a | , if l thought you had sold me, I would have 
your bl on the spot, young as you are,” and the next 
minute he held her face tightly in his hands, and looked 
straight into her eyes to see if he could detect the least look 
of treachery in her gaze. 

The stare of the man was like that of a furious wild beast, 
and so terrified the girl, that in a minute or two the eyes began 
to swim, and the blush to fade rapidly from her cheeks. On 
the fellow releasing his hold, her head fell back as powerless 
as if her soul had withered under his glance. 

“Fainted, or shamming,” said the man, callously, and he 
flung himself down in the seat before her, and began to unlock 
his bag for the second time, and to draw from it the revolver as 
before. ‘“ Come, come, Fraulein,” he then cried, as he Ya 
ceeded to shake the comatose girl violently by the shoulders, 
“T’ve no time to put up with this fine lady nonsense. Open 
your eyes, girl, have something else that you must do for 
me.’ 


Half insensible as the damsel was, still the stupor was not 
sufficient to render her deaf to such words. The speech was 
too terrible for her to admit of her quickly fainting at such a 
time. Accordingly she started up wildly, and rubbing her 
eyes as if roused by some sudden commotion out of a deep 
sleep, and staring wildly about her, asked almost frantically, 
“ What would you have me do now?” 

“Give me your handkerchief,” was the answer; and Helen 
watched him anxiously as he spread it out upon his knee, and 
then proceeded to fold it up into a broad band nor did 
by fail to notice that the revolver lay on the ion at his 

e. 


“Oh, Heaven,” she cried aloud piteously, while she raised 
her clasped hands and fell upon her knees before the fellow, 
“ What would you do with me now?” 
“ Blindfold you, girl,” bluffly rejoined the other. 
“Oh, mercy! mercy! you are never going to take my life ?” 
however, made no answer, but merely forced 
her head down, while he placed the bandage over her eyes 
and tied it securely ot Roenpe set neck. What pen shall 
tell the agony that poor maiden suffered in her darkness: for 
she made sure that the fellow had seen her speaking with the 
guard while the train waited at Cassel, and that fancying she 
had betrayed him, he had returned solely to execute the ven- 
geance he had threatened her with. She expected each mo- 
ment to be her last. How she listened for the clicking of the 
pistol that was to warn her of herdoom. But th her 
senses were rendered ten-fold more acute by the horrible sus- 
pense in which she was wept, abe could hear only the man 
tumbling the articles out of bis carpet bag. “ Oh,” she cried 
in her anguish, “ tell me what you are going to do with me— 
any fate is better than this. My heart will break. My head 
will burst if you me here much longer. But let me know 
how Lam to die, and I will try and bear it patiently. Oh, 
cousin | cousin! if you only knew what has befallen me.” 
‘or some five minutes the bewildered girl was left to suffer 
and then to her utter surprise the bandage was 
Wn, and to all appearances an utter stranger 
sat before her. 


Had she really ie mad? she asked herself. That man 
there—he with the short black ringlets and long raven whiskers 
and mo he possibly be the same as the 
eth pee peep pnt gh Saray wept) 

, ani « ” 
kas hee made him look from when he 
Garibaldi hat but a few minutes before. 





wore tite soft 
Nor was iggy ge way diminished when 
the fellow the “ from his heed, and making her 
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@ polite bow, French, with 

ce-que Madem: e, me connait a present?” 
a .of the sh and indul, 
a Frenchman, he went on to 
in future to regard 


an excellent accent, “ Est- 
and then, with 


Sure enough it was a veritable French pass, and as the 
read half aloud, “ black curly hair, 
moustachios, low forehead, nose, d 
she glanced in wonder from the written 
ote decay crab 
at how close! ‘ 
become y such 


“ A girl who has never been in France can be easily de- 
ceived,” was the formal reply. 

“But I ought to be able to blind more ted folk 
than you, in such a ise, since ee was and 
all my cousins on her are too,” he continued, half 
tal to himself, and then, as he stood up, he divested him- 
self of a large fur cloak, in which he had entered the carriage 
at Cassel, and revealed a long black over-coat, with 
a tasseled hood hanging down the such as Frenchmen 
are known to delight in, and which, on his first entry into the 
carriage at Gerstungen, he had kept carefully concealed un- 
der the plaid shaw] that he wore over his shoulders, after the 
fashion of the university folk of Germany. 

“ Vun ozer favor, Meess, oe shall make, and zen I am done,” 
he = said, in broken English, affecting to speak the language 
as a Fren 
ott Po apn ae —— out the girl, as _ nye ved recollection 

e passed through on the last occasion 
darted across her mind. 

“ Zees fur ! You shall be so good as to give him 
to zee conducteur of zee train, when he is arrived at Harburg, 
and you shall say to him that ashentleman did take him avay 
viz him by error from zee vaiting saloon at Cassel. Have you 
zee goodness to say so,” he jabbered on, still affecting the ways 
of a Frenchman. 

The girl nodded assent, for she was still too from 
fright ~ speak overmuch now that her astonishment was at 
an en 

Then, resuming his former air, the man added, in his native 
language, and with the same terrible menace in his 
“Remember! One word of what has passed in this carriage 
before a month has elapsed, and you shall feel the vengeance 
of a man driven to desperation by his crimes. Swear secresy 
oguin," he raved on, “ere I leave you, for my time is just up. 

wear it with your right hand on your , a8 is the custom 
‘with women in y. Thus, girl,” and with the words he 
forced her palm rudely on her breast. 

“I do, Ido,” murmured Helen Boyne, ready to comply with 
any request to be quit of the fellow. 

next minute the train was entering the Hanover sta- 
tion, where the stranger sprang once more from the carriage, 
and was soon lost in the crowd. 

As usual, the guard made his in afew minutes, 
to tell the young lady that the 
time at this station, and immediately Helen saw the welcome 
form of the official she said, in a faint voice, “I have a ticket 
payne , can I stay here the night, for indeed I am too ill 
to go on 
“If the Fraulein will walk with me to the office, I will ar- 
it for her,” replied the guard. 
deed I cannot; Iam too weak and ill. Oh, pray take 
me to some hotel,” she cried, “and do not let me travel here 
alone any longer,” and the poor thing trembled from head to 
foot as she had been seized with a tertian ague. 

“ Yonder is the Flaus-knecht, from the Hotel de Hannovre,” 
said the official ; “I will go and bid him get a drosky to carry 
the Fraulein, for we are some little distance from the town 


And by the time the young lady was t to the door of 
the hotel she was so faint that she had to be lifted from the 
vehicle and carried htape om to her room, and she had only the 
strength to dictate the address of her cousin in Eisenach, and 
to beg that the mistress of the hotel would write a letter to her 
by that night’s post, and entreat her to come to her there im- 
mediately, as she felt as if she would never rise from her bed 


that Madame Stein- 
she learnt from the 
medical gentleman who had been called in that the young 
lady was suffering from some violent shock to her system, 


from her. For the first night he haci been afraid she would 
sink into a state of collapse, so utterly- prostrate was the en- 
tire constitution. She must have © affered, in his opinion, 
some terrible fright; had there been an accident on line 
that would have accounted for her symptoms, for he had seen 
such cases even when not the least bodily injury had been 
sustained. But though the guard o’. the train had been ques- 
tioned he could give no account of ‘the girl having been fright- 
ened in any way; all he knew was that she had tra 
ee ole that the young 
lady made no complaint to the off whatever on arriving 
yy eng er 

“ There is some fearful mystery in all this,” thought Madame 

“and I must have it cleared up somehow.” 

The first point to be attended to, however, was the restora- 
of the poor girl herself, for the doctor added, “ that he 
of fever settin: that some slight 


Nor was it until two days had a 
dorf was able to join the girl, and then 


i 


for a considerable | by the 


8 


disjointed sentences uttered in her Mae gegen she 
soon able to make out the puzzle, if not to g the 
within reach of j 
soit happened. In the course of that long 
e Stein had, with the doctor’s i 
cient clue to give information to the police as to the 
of the runaway government defaulter, and with their aid 
tches were forwarded to each of the German 
ith and before many days had passed 
that the culprit had been arrested at Bre- 
. ee ee ee ee 


It eee a eee ar ae eee 
her journey to Ham’ , and when she did she 


travelled thither in cntien with her cousin—and not in a 
rst-class assured 


“For the future, my dear, said Madame Steindorf, as they 
paid for their tickets at the Hanover Station, “ we will leave 
the first-class for ‘ Englishmen and madmen.’” 
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PERUVIAN BARK, 
AND THE TREES WHICH YIELD IT. 
On the slopes and in the ravines of the Andes, in the more 


northern parts of South America, within the tropics, but at 
elevations where the climate is temperate, in 


amidst forests, or, higher on the 

in clusters on the "where the and feed, 
grow the trees of the genus Cinchona, natives of no other part 
of the world, but a medicine of inestimable value, and 


with which, as a remedy for the intermittent fevers of warm 


and moist countries, no other febrifuge is worthy to be com- | gro 


. For these trees, and these alone, produce the long ce- 
oe Peruvian bark, and Peruvian bark is the only source 
o ine. 

@ are apt to wonder that a boon so precious should have 
been bestowed in this way, instead of being lavished at once 
on the inhabitants of all quarters of the lobe. But a little 
reflection shows that this is at least no exceptional instance of 
its kind, but accordant with a t g i law of ti 
and providence. When we inq into the distribution of 
the t kinds of plants and animals e in the world, 
we find that most of them are natives only of certain coun- 
tries; and even those which, because long-proved 
value, have been most widely diffused through the care and 
agency of man, appear to have been at first limited to some of 
the early seats of civilisation. And thus scope has been 
afforded for the cultivation of man’s own faculties, and for the 
beneficial exertion of all human 

It seems probable that the m perties of the bark of 
the cinchonas were known to the Indians before the Spanish 
conquest, although a long time elapsed ere they communicated 





looks, | their knowledge to their conquerors. The Jesuit missionaries 


on the upper tributaries of the Amazon were perhaps the first 
Europeans who became uainted with the nature of this 
bark, and towards the end of the seventeenth century they be- 
gan to send parcels of it to Rome. Hence it received the 
name of Jesuits’ Bark. Cardinal Juan de Lugo distinguished 
himself by his endeavours to promote its use; and the name 
Cardinal’s Bark was therefore often given to it. It was also 
called Countess’s Bark, from the Countess of Cinchon,‘or Chin- 
con, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, ic whom it was brought to 
Spain as early as 1640, although it did not then ote gh 
tensive reputation or use. She had been cured by it, two 
ears before, when she lay ill of a severe intermittent fever at 
; Sotrogidor of Lo who hienselt, be similar distress, 
— 0! xa, Ww 

had received information of it from an Indian. 

Whilst this medicine was still scarcely known in Europe, ex- 
cept among the Jesuits of Spain and Italy, an Englishman, Sir 
Robert Talbor, or Talbot, having become acquainted with it, 
acquired a great reputation for his wonderful 
cure of intermittents. Louis XIV. of France purchased the 
secret from him for two thousand louis d’ors, a large pension, 
and a title, and immediately made it public. The price was at 
first enormous, one hundred louis d’ors a . But the 
fame of Peruvian Bark was now estab! , and it soon be- 
came an important article of commerce. Some, indeed, of the 
oye of the time derided it, and repelled the innovation, 
as in more recent time a few have been found to oppose the 
introduction of chloroform. But all controversy on this sub- 
ject ceased at an ae in the eighteenth cen ; and so 

was the demand for Peruvian Bark,that even in 1735 appre- 

Mm» were entertained of the le extirpation of the 

trees producing it in the forests of Loxa, where alone  : were 

then taown to exist. The first botanical description of a Pe 

ruvian Bark tree was published shortly afterwards by the 

French botanist De la Condamine, and the name Cinchona 

was given to the genus by Linnzus, in commemo of the 
Countess of Cinchon. 

The Spanish Government, towards the end of last century, 
sent botanical expeditions to explore the forests of different 
parts of South America, in order to the discovery of bark 
trees ; but through the influence of parties interested in main- 
taining a commercial monopoly, the value of some of the new 
species discovered was concealed, and large quantities of bark 
which had deen collected were destroyed; and thus, through 
a vile cupidity and a mistaken political economy, one of the 
most useful of medicines was kept at a price which placed it 
beyond jthe reach of multitudes to whom it would have 
proved a blessing. 

The discovery of quinine or es one of the alkaloids to 
which Peruvian owes almost all its medicinal value, and 
by far the most im t of them, took in the - 
ning of the present century. The name of quinine is now fa- 
tmillar 40 every one; and its value not oat the cure of in- 
termittents, but as a tonic medicine, is universally 
Great quantities of Peruvian Bark are now consumed in the 

of quinine, and the question of an abundant sup- 
ly becomes every day more urgent; for hitherto the demand 
of increased far more than the 
Peruvian Bark is, was proved in 
expedition, in the sa of many 
rival of an American ship with a 
sufferers, emaciated fever 


lives the ar- 


ith 
"restored to health. The 
itary of India was immediately fo! 
great ae eae of the 





dis- | after, wherever it grows; 


- | part of the cinchona plants and 


supply. What the value of 
e unfortunate Walcheren | to 


quantity of it. Poor 
so shang ih age, es | al 
in of into 
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is often more formidable to an army than the weapons of the 
enemy. 

The abundant supply of Peruvian Bark is, therefore, a ques- 
tion of don interest to mankind. Every species of cinchona 
of which the bark is really, vebesbie, is now eagerly sought 
the districts once most produc- 
tive of bark now produce comparatively littie; all the regula- 
tions by which the South American Governments have from 
time to time attempted to prevent the destruction of the trees, 
have been nearly ineffectual ; and in all South America.no at- 
tempt has ever made for their cultivation. The collect- 
ing of the bark is the occupation of persons called cascaril- 
leros. The word is 4 diminutive of the Spanish cascara, bark ; 
and Peruvian bark itself is in Peru commonly called casca- 
rilleros. isa diminutive of the Spanish cascara bark ; 
and Peruvian Bark itself is in Peru commonly called casca- 
rilla. These trained to this 


cascarilleros are to occupation from 

their childhood. Their life is a hard one; they suffer great 
age on po and expose themselves to great dangers, proceeding 
n quest of bark trees over high mountain 1 

far from the habitations of men. The life of the ero, 
if less exciting, is not less perilous than that of the chamois- 
hunter of the Alps; and the scenes amidst which it is spent, 
are more varied, and at least as grand and awful. Before 
reaching the region where they propose to search for bark 
trees, the leros often pass over the highest ridges of the 
Their ord practice, when they have reached a 
suitable locality, is to ascend to an elevated pinnacle of the 
mountains, or to climb one‘of the highest trees of the forest, in 
order to obtain an extensive view. They readily recognise 
the cinchonas by their foliage, even from a great distance, 
and with wonderful accuracy proceed to the spot where they 


Ww. 
But of course no cascarillero feels an interest in preserving 
the trees for future years. His present interest is to procure 
as much bark as he can from that wild forest or high moun- 
tain ridge, for the merchant who employs him, and to whose 
warehouse, in some seaport of the western coast, he must 

it over passes where, although within the tropics, he 
confronts the dangers of snowstorm and avalanche, and where 
the thin air is scarcely sufficient for his unaccustomed lungs, 
travelling on the verge of precipices where a false step would 
make him food for the condor. Sometimes, too, the cascaril- 
lero wanders in the forest, and some subsequent traveller may 
find Lis bones and his bundles of bark, where, hungry and ex- 
hausted, he renounced all hope, and laid himself down to die. 
No wonder, therefore, that the government regulations for the 
preservation of the trees receive little attention, and that, al- 
though these trees grow readily from their stools, the 
men who find them in the lonely wilderness take all that they 
can, destroying the stools, and barking the very roots for pre- 
sent gain. 

That no plantation of cinchonas has yet been attempted in 
South America is a sad sign of the state of the countries which 
yet regard these trees as an important part of their national 
wealth, and exhibit a ridiculous eagerness to prevent any ex- 
portation of plants or seeds of them. It is not wonderful that 
the introduction of them into countries suitable for their cul- 
tivation should have been attempted : it is rather wonderful 
that the attempt should net have been earnestly made long 
ago. The b ist De la Condamine, indeed, endeavoured to 
carry plants of a species of cinchona, the first of which the 
medicinal value was known, from Loxa to the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris in 1748, or 1744; but after he had conveyed 
them, with much trouble, down the Amazon, a wave washed 
over his little vessel near Para, and carried off the box in 
which he had preserve’ them for more than eight months 
and in which he had brought them more than two thousap 
miles. It does not appear that any earnest effort was ever 
made to procure plants or seeds of these valuable trees with a 
view to their cultivation in any part of the world, till the 
Dutch government sent a botanist named Hasskarl to Peru in 
1852, to procure them for Java. Ithad for at least thirty years 
been urged on the Dutch government by men of science that 
an endeavour of this kind should be made, the mountains of 
Java being regarded as very suitable for the cinchonas. Simi- 
lar recommendations were addressed to the government of 
British India, pee by the late eminent Dr. Royle; and 
these were at last acted upon after Dr. Koyle’s death, a com- 
mission being given to Mr. Markham in 1859, to procure plants 
and seeds of cinchonas, and to convey them to India. How 
well this commission was executed, and amidst what difficul- 
ties, may be learned from the volume of travels recently _ 
lished by Mr. Markham, and still more unquestionably from 
the success of the cinchona cultivation begun in India. The 
Neilgherry Hills were chosen as the place to which the greater 
should be sent. Some 
were, however, also sent to the mountains of Ceylon, and to 
Darjeeling, in the Sikkim Himalaya. And already there are 
thousands of plants of the best species of cinchona in India ; 
plants are freely sold from the government nurseries to those 
who are willing to undertake the cultivation of them; and 
amongst the many joint-stock schemes which have recently 
been pen to the capitalists of Britain, one not undeserv- 
ing of favourable aoe is for the cultivation of cinchonas 


the Peligheny A 

The. Dutch have been less successful in Java; principally, 
it would seem, because the plants and seeds which they ob- 
tained were mostly those of a worthless species of cinchona. 
ter however, introduce into Java two valuable species, 
of which the Indian cultivators have been glad to obtain aes 
in d cinchonas of the most valuable kin _~ 





suited to different may now as fully 
troduced into India, Ceylon, and Java. fact is pally 
delightful, when ed from the positions of the tl 
economist and of the philanthropist. It is to be regretted that, 


government, with omveas pg J liberality, 
sent a portion of the plants and seeds, collected at its expense, 
ittle attention has been to them in that 


their profitable cultivation. We may feel sure that the intro- 
duction of these trees into other ve beneficial 
itself, The present only 
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tropical parts of America. It has been divided, however, into 
anumber of genera, and although the botanical characters 
which some of them are distinguished very nearly approac 


those of the group for which alone the name Cinchona is now 
retained, it is an fact that id the limits of that 
group no trace has been found of the iar alkaloids which 


give medicinal value to Peruvian whilst all the — 
of that group produce them in greater or less abundance. 
Apparently trivial distinctions, therefore, acquire importance 
from their observed relation to most valuable products and 
properties, Curly hairs on the margin of the segments of the 
corolla are one distinction of the true cinchonas; whilst an- 
other is the splitting of the ripe seed-vessels from the base up- 
wards, and not from the apex downwards. And by these cha- 
racters they may be at once discriminated from many trees 
very nearly resembling them, Of the genus, as thus restricted, 
about twenty species are known, of them found in the 
Andes, between the nineteenth d of South latitude and 
the tenth degree of North latitude; whilst it is further re- 
markable that the particular species have very limited latitu- 
dinal and altitudinal zones, within which alone they occur. 
The cinchonas of New Granada are not only different from 
those of the south of Peru and Bolivia, but even from those 
of intermediate latitudes: and in like manner the traveller, in 
ascending ry a ding, hen peop ge finds one species to 
ap , and another to , a8 he passes a certain alti- 
tudinal line. None of the p< svt are found at an elevation 
of less than feet above the sea, and some extend as far 
up the mountains as 9000 or 10,000 feet. Of this adaptation 
of different species to climates considerably different advan- 
tage is likely to be taken in order to their cultivation in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Even the south of Europe might 
probably be suitable for some. 

These valuable trees are also trees of great beauty. Some 
of them grow to a considerable height, and are fine umbra- 
geous trees; and others grow up as straight and leafless as 
palms; while some are mere shrubs, scattered over grassy 
slopes and plains at great elevations among the mountains. 
They have evergreen, laurel-like leaves; their flowers have a 
general resemblance to those of lilac, which, however, they 
excel in beauty, and diffuse around the trees a delicious fra- 

ce. If South America had a native poetry, these trees 
could not but have a ic celebrity. 

Peruvian Bark ds to the chemist not fewer than five 
alkaloids, of which no other source is known, not even in 
trees of the genera most nearly allied to the trae cinchonas. 
These alkaloids are Quinine, Cinchonine, Quiridine, Cinchoni- 
dine, and Arecine. The proportion in which they exist in 
different kinds of bark, produced by different species of cin- 
chona, or under different circumstances, is very various. Of 
the alkaloids themselves, Quinine is the most valuable, and 
Cinchonidine, much more recently discovered, is said to be 


next to it. 
SD 


GLIMPSES OF CESAREAN ROME. 
L—AN OLD PAGEANT. 


It is a bright September morning, warm and calm. The sun, 
risen above the Alban mountains, glowing splendrously across 
the Campania, over the white structures and gardens of the 
seven hi a, "Ae already touched with fire the golden roofs of 
the Capitol. Far and wide the air rings with sound, with the 
voices of innumerable multitudes, dressed in holida 
hurrying in chariots, on horseback, and on foot, 
great roads from the provinces to the city, and through the 
ss streets to the Campus Martius, where the roll of drums 
and blare of trumpets announce the assemblage of the Dicta- 
tor’s Gallic Triamph. From many directions, from the Vati- 
can Camp, across the river, and from the Pretorian, beyond 
the city walls, skirting the Quirinal, the legions, foot and cay- 
alry, are marching, and forming in the great open space near 
the Triumphal Bridge, and between the en-covered hills 
to the north-east, and the turbid, rolling Tiber, whose waters 
are alive with vessels, wreathed and decked with gay flags. 
In this wide area, on either side of the great Flaminian Way, 
which, raised high above the level, runs through the Field of 
Mars through the Gate ofthe People, many great structures are 
scattered, some of which, dating hundreds of back, indi- 
cate the radeness of the yet unpolished republic ; while others, 
vaster and more splendid, either completed or in process of 
erection, manifest the power which the City of Victory had 
attained during ages of war and conquest. In one district may 
be seen the long, eray walls of some old stadium or palestra, 
in which the soldiers of Scipio mastered the Roman exercise 
and bee sya in another, a theatre and arch of Flaminius, or 
a triumphal arch of LS ha white and fresh, whose figured walls 
tell the story of the Mithridatic war; in another, the wooden 
amphitheatre of Pompey, in which the plebs have been lately 
delighted by the combats of five hundred lions and gladiators ; 
in another, long lines of shady porticoes, bordered with trees. 
beneath whose vaulted marbles the gens togati enjoy the coo 
air of the Apennines, on burning summer days, after the bath ; 
or exercise, sheltered from the rains and snows of the hiemnal 
months. The plain is skirted to the south by the old city walls, 
which, running from the Janiculan bridge—near which the 
pyramidal tomb of Scipio Africanus rises—away along the 
crests of the oiser-yeilowed Viminal and Quirinal hills, are lost 
behind the temple-crowned turrets of the steep Capitoline and 
Palatine. m Triumphal Ly; age Fiaminian Way 
leads along the Flaminian Gate and , round the Capito- 
line hill to the Forum—and such is the course which the pro- 
cession will pursue, 

What a scene of fierce tumult and excitement—what clouds 
of dust—what a tempest of mingled sounds—what multitudes 
are arriving! Rome, Italy—nay, the world itself, from Britain 
to Africa, and the furthest East—is represented here. Thou- 
sands of horsemen, thousands of chariots, thousands of litters, 
are hurrying along the great highways to the spectacle. 
Glance first at the army: two hun thousand ae chiefly 
infantry. There are the fierce Romar legions, ch 
subjugated West and East, whom, within the last 
eleven years, during which the genius of death has paved the 
way to empire, two millions of men have been swept away. 
There they stand in serried lines, glittering in strong armour, 
mailed and shielded, decorated with their spoils, shoulderin, 
their laurel-wreathed s sternly barbarous host, disdain. 

with massacre eee hes, victory. 
There, too, are the barbarian legions, to those of 
Ttaly—masses of gigantic Gauls and Germans, yellow-haired, 
bh white- ; the first the plaid tunic 


attire, 
ong the 





Hark, to the tempest blast of the trumpets—to the tornado 
of cheers rising from the legions, Roman and barbarian, which 
announce the arrival of the Dictator! Mark, too, the ominous 
silence of the sight-loving multitude. He is attired in the tri- 
umphal dress (the purple robe of Jupiter, taken from the god’s 
statue in the capitol) and crimson sash; on his high-crowned 
head rests the heavy golden diadem; in one hand he carries 
the laurel branch, in the other the ivory sceptre, eagle-topped. 
The group who have accompanied him, and who surround 
him, are his generals—Balbus, Oppius, Martius, Pansa, Hir- 
tius, and Dolabella ; the red-haired herculean-headed figure in 
magnificent dress, at his side, is Anthony, And now ad- 
vancing, he mounts the golden car, carefully placing his right 
foot first on the step, to guard against fortune.* His 
bronzed by the suns and rains of Africa and Gaul, is equally 
expressive of the love of 2 ar and power, and though co- 
vered with the stern wrinkles of thought and care, beams with 
gay, ‘conficent joy, as he glances round on the legions—his 
com: nes ; his eye and motions are quick as ligh , and 
he issues his commands in a shrill, clear, head voice. n 
the trumpets ring, and now the vast procession ns to move 
slowly cityward along the Triumphal Way, which is strewed 
with flowers, and along which numerous altars flame with in- 
cense. First in order go the lictors, wreathed with laurel, fol- 
lowed by companies of musicians, clarionet.and horn biowers, 
and by throngs of dancers dressed like Satyrs ; then the oxen, 
white from the Clitumnus pastures, decked for sacrifice; then 
a long train bearing the ivory images of the conquered towns, 
and the banner with the gilded inscription, “ Veni, vidi, vici.” 
Next a long line of , Some piled with the riches of 
Gaul, Africa, Egypt, and Asia—statues, pictures, bullion, and 
coin; others horrent with the rude or splendid arms of the 
conquered nations; a hundred elephants, next in order, march 
uncouthly forward; then, preceding the car of the conqueror, 
are seen a multitude of captives, with arms bound and heads 
depressed, headed by the vanquished Vercingetorix, crowned 
and chained. In the triumphal car, drawn by four white 
horses, stands the Dictator, with the slave behind him, who 
whispers in his ear, according to the ancient usage, “ Y 
post te hominem memento.” Lastly, crowds, scattering per- 
fumes, follow the victorious legions, who laurel-crowned and 
covered with their spoils, march with fierce and joyous reck- 
lessness, chanting songs in praise of the achievements of their 
general,—at whom they even rail with the freedom of Decem- 
ber, and ever and anon shouting, “fo Triumphale.” The 
head of the procession, which is some three miles long, and 
which has moved past the t structures of the Campus 
Martius,—mountainous, circular mausoleums, with ascending 
pillared terraces, intervalled by urns and cypresses; spacious 
gymnasiums, with entrances lined by rows of stone lions, and 
open, inner walls, top by long lines of statues,—has al- 
ready reached the end of the sepulchre-skirted Flaminian 
Way, and dipped into the shadow there by the steep Capito- 
line, when a stoppage occurs in the neighbourhood of the tri- 
umphal chariot—whose axle-tree has broken. A cloud covers 
the sun at the moment, and a shadow falls on the place, over 
the garden, theatre, snd senate-house of Pompey,+ before 
whose vestibule the colossal statue of the conqueror of Pontus 
stands. The interruption, however, is but brief; quickly re- 
paired, the chariot peocseds, though Ad tidings A roedag 
ominously recognised, through the vast multitude, like 
a shadowy wind undulating the sunny waves of the corn 
land. 

The sun is already sinking as they pass through the crowded 
Fiaminian circus—a vast open structure, entered by a lon, 
portico, and surrounded by one, with ascending flights o' 
stone steps extending on either side its area, down the centre 
of which runs ¢he spina, or broad wall, intervalled by obelisks, 
columns, and small temples, whose altars flame with incense, 
and passes thence into the north-west opening of the Forum. 
The declivities and crests of the’overhanging Capitoline and 
Palatine Hills, are alive with figures, crowded on the house- 
tops, the temple roofs, and in the hot, white, glaring, steep 
converging streets; now, passing along the Via Sacra, it has 
reached the space of the Forum ao temple of Thun- 
dering Jove, and here, in the centre o! me, pauses beneath 
the Hundred Steps. Around rise the great monuments of the 
Republic. Immense ranges of triple-arched basilicas form the 
sides of the Forum square, at the left of which towers the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, at the right that of Minerva, in the 
centre the Comitium, a circular marble structure, whose les- 
sening ranges of pillared walls are terminated by a gilded 
trophy, pon gh and, the triumphal arch‘of Fabius. Each 
declivity of the hill is covered with temples, pillars, monu- 
ments ; of its two crests, the eastern is occupied by the old 
gray temple of Jupiter Ferretius, its western by that of Jupi- 
ter Custos ;—the vast shrine of Capitoline Jove, crowning the 
pyramid, sublime with wf capitals; its walls, doors, and 
roofs blazing with gold. neath the massy lustre of this 
mountain of marble, fountains flash ; and skirting the broad 
ascending steps, urns flame with incense. 

Here arrived, the conquerorcommands the captive company 
to be led to prison—among whom the most conspicuous per- 
sonage is the gigantic Vercingetorix of Gaul. Myriads of 
torches illuminate the scene at the it temple where sacri- 
fice is performed, and where the ia opima of the world is 
deposited in the treasury. Then, reascending his car, he pro- 
ceeds to Domus Triumphalis, in the Sacred Way, amid the 
songs of the wild, vinous soldiery, and the shouting of the in- 
numerable white-robed multitude ;—a hundred elephants, car- 

ing each a flambeau in their proboscis, leading. But though 
7 hn S shakes with the thunderous cheers of the army, multi- 
tudes of faces are seen darkened with a stern sense of the 
perished virtues and glories of the republic. There, in his 
palace in the Sacred Way, Brutus reclines, with face pale and 
stoic stern; while impetuous Cassius paces restlessly to-and- 
fro. {To-morrow and to-morrow the army will triumph for 
Germany, Britain, Asia, Egypt ; then the people will be feasted 
for three days, the fountains will spout wine, and the 
amphitheatres be deluged with blood ; then Rome, gorged with 


* Suetonius. 

+ It was in Pompey’s senate-house that, five months after, Cesar 
was slain. 

t After the termination of the wars, Cesar’s lasted but five 
His death, which took place in the following March, 
while resulting mainly from political and military despotism, was 
hastened by the fiercest rev: The chief conspirators were his 
personal friends—Brutus and Cassius were relatives. The 
ni el to the character of Bratus in modern times was 
St. Just; of the French Revolution. A clue to the lead! 
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under armour, and iron neck-collar; ‘the miner pareamey taken by the former in the assassination is afforded by Sueto- 
clothed with head-dress of skins; all wearing on their hands | Dis :— 
the heavy fron symbol of bravery; all sitting their} “‘Sed ante alias ille (Cesar) delexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam ; 
saddleless horses a sa : all u iy con- cui et suo consulatu sex: ELS. tam. mercatus 
versing. ‘There, too, are the Néinidian cavalry, oen- pre civili super alias jones am ex 
ted lightly on their reinless turbaned—in flowing | *uctonibus minimo addlzit.” Cum quid ue vili- 
robes. too, the richly attired OF optus and | “ier patie teetinelme, Cicero. Qe ° 

} the one attired in the other | swam Tertiam Casari eonciliare’” (the sister of Bratas). Suetonius, 
in Ue white Tisens of the from to J. Corvar, 50. , x 





largesses and death, having reeled through this carnival of 
wee Fes tumble into a sullen sleep—a sleep visited by a 
rep of the Republic. 


—_——_—_—_—_—_ 


UKASE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Or the Boy's Plea for Pockets. 


Sir,—Some time ago, you did us the honour to insert an ar- 
ticle in — magazine concerning us Boys. (Ohambers’s 
Journal, No. 479). It was not a complimentary paper, but it 
showed that ourselves, our manners and customs, had occu- 
pied a considerable share of the writer's attention. I wrote a 
a = to it (if you remember), which was not inserted in ‘aes 
columns; that literary effort was considered, by all the tellows 
to whom I read it, at least equal to the o. essay which 
provoked it ; but, however, from you there is no appeal. I 
now apply to - about quite another matter, in which I do 
not despair of getting your sympathy. At a private school 
which “ prepared” for the public seminary to which I at pre- 
sent belong, there was ar who used to beat me, to steal 
my sugar, to make me lend him money, and compe? me to 
write out for him his impositions; but when another young 
gentleman broke open my desk, and read my mother’s letters, 
he advocated my cause, and thrashed him. Similarly, al- 
though in the article “ Against Boys” you almost exhausted 
invective with respect to that species, a humble individual of 
which is now addressing you, yet it is possible that a wrong 
may be committed even against us, of a magnitude sufficient to 
excite your commiseration. Even Nana Sahib would have his 
sympathisers, if the English government proposed to baste him 
over a slow fire. You will at once perceive that I allude to 
the paragraph in the Times of August 6, headed “ Pocket Re- 
form :” “The headmaster of Harrow School has issued an or- 
der that the side-trousers’ pockets of the scholars shall in fu- 
ture be dispensed with, his reason for the prohibition being, 
that the boys continually had their hands in these pockets, 
and thereby contracted a lounging and stooping habit.” 

I happen to have been of late professionally engaged upon 
a theme which had for its subject Peter the Great. This sa- 
vage despot, it seems, did what he liked with people, until he 
to meddle with their personal appearance. He cut off 
their heads, and ey submitted ; he cut off their beards, and 
there eusued a revolt. Our head-master, it is true, might cut 
off all our beards, and welcome, so that the parallel fails a lit- 
tle in detail ; but if ny capable of affording him a warn- 
ing, let him pause. De Witt (who occurs in another theme of 
mine) was torn to pieces by a mob, many of whom—the his- 
torian does not seem to reflect that it may have been for that 
very reason—had served under him. One feels a t tempta- 
tion, at all times, to do one’s master a mischief; and really, 
when one is forbidden to keep one’s fingers quiet in one’s 
pockets, he who sows must expect to reap—— But there, we 
do not wish to threaten. Rather let me take the moral tone, 
and ask whether we are not told, upon good authority, that 
Somebody always finds “ some mischief still for idle hands to 
do ;” that is, for hands that are not reposing where nature has 
intended them to lie, in one’s trousers pockets. I don’t know 
what the Times ih means by “ side” pockets; I have 
never heard of ets being placed anywhere else, except 
in the case of the opossum. I have got an uncle who wears 
“a fob,” but he is much too stout to get anything in there but 
his watch. He puts his thumbs into the armholes of his waist- 
coat, and that’s where we now intend to put ours, until another 
ukase appears here forbidding any waistcosts to have arm- 
holes. Mr. Editor, it is possible you only perceive the ludi- 
crousness of this edict, and not the misery which it entails 
upon persons at our time of life. Your profession is to write 

riginal articles, or to transcribe them (forgive me if I have 
been misinformed) from other authors, in such a manner that 
they may appear igi In a word, you have some- 
thing to do with your hands. Even if they are not employed, 
it is probable you wear gloves. I need not say that this is not 


our case. 
If there is one thing that puzzles a boy more than another, 
it is where to put his hands. You have doubtless seen us upon 
ceremonial occasions, such asan introduction to a young friend 
in his domestic circle (for at school it is very different), and 
your observing eye will have remarked our painful embarrass- 
ment. This principally arises from the knowledge that our 
hands are straying aimlessly about, and very likely impe’ 
the drawing-room knickknacks. “Now, my dear boy, don’t 
touch the chimuey-ornaments ; don’t fiddle with those delicate 
ehessmen ; do keep your fingers off those engravings.” These 
are the remarks that my mother is continually ayy: to 
me at home, and I candidly confess, not without reason; 1 do 
break a many articles of vertu. A drawing-room is not 
@ proper place for a boy at all, but least of all when he ma 
not put his hands in his pockets. In circumstances such as 
have referred to, Society seems to demand to look at our hands. 
Goodness knows why: J don’t. If she hopes to find them 
clean, she will be generally rather disappointed; if a blister 
(or two) offends her, I am sorry for her; if they have not been 
recently and profusely in connection with toffy, Society will 
be fortunate ; in winter she has a fine choice of chilblains. 
However, as I say, when we are introduced to a feliow, she 
expects to see our hands: when “a friend of our father’s” (ge- 
nerally a dreadful sort of person) comes down here to pat us 
on the head, and hope we are a credit to our family, he also 
expects to see them ; and there are other ghastly ceremonial oc- 
casions when they must be visible. Generally speaking,however, 
allowance is made for us; at dinner, for instance, my father 
says: “ There, there—put them in your pockets, boy; any- 
thing is better than g bread upon the table-cloth. 
We must be doing something with them, as he well under- 
stands, though our head-master doesn’t. In school, indeed, 
ts are absolutely necessary. I do not refer to the com- 
‘ort and consolation they afford to a fellow immediately after 
he has been caned upon the hands—which is wi ble ; 
that is beside the question, because the form of corporal pun- 
ishment at Harrow is different ; the possession of ery 
would afford no relief after that. But with respect to Educa- 
tion, Mr. Editor—in which I am assured you are much inter- 
ested—this matter is of the most vital concern. a ot 
knows that the answers of a boy in class mainly depend upon 


whether he has got lots of things in his pockets—a clasp- 

knife, marbles, a ball of string, a stick of liqu a live frog, 

&e. ; somthing, in short, “ to fiddle th? Deprived of 

indirect channels of information, his mind—excuse - 
i ven 


&e., 
these 
express f in psychological terms—dri 
ph ger me Ths Ss, of costes; the origin of the 
” information before it reaches one’s 


foreign above en am ts) 
by my own experience. The day after this edict issued, 
T'noquitted myeait in Greek play. notwithstanding my sewn- 

in my usual it manner: > 
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IL. a branch from which sprang William 
of the Treasurer 


of the King’s 


inted on the express 
Henry VIL. of London, He was 
e 2nd of Henry VIIL, but refused 
was fined a thousand marks, say “nm thousand pounds, and 
disfranchised, but four years after he was Sheriff of Essex, in 
which county he owned the manor of Gainspark Hall, and in 

years more Sheriff of Northamptonshire. He wasagreat 
personal favourite of King Henry, who knew a man when he 
saw him, and one day came to blows with the stout Alder- 
man. Fitzwilliam had been in early life in the service of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and in his di entertaining him at Milton, 
he was by the King how “ he ” to receive 
“go great an enemy of the State.” Such a question from a 
Tudor meant death, but the Alderman replied sturdily that he 
had acted from no contempt of his Majesty, but that the Car- 

had been his benefactor, and ad 












to distinguish those three remarkable events from one 
: itis true, however, I have learned nothing of such 
matters since, having been brought up solely at cl: | semi- 

The cause of my late misfortune was an inability to 


should have come out with my 776 B.C. as true as Babbage’s 
Seite eene ay Seer Seay eRe teres 

in at the seams, while my wits went a woo ering. 
t for the championship. 


sce ge ay the free ted Fitzwilliam, and 
lympic games ! iliam 


made him one of his Privy Council, . Tudor who un- 
mote Cg ome atg ag Sir nes / 
prosperity a kindly r r, gave a charity o 
£19 193. 4d. year to the poor of Marham, in whose church 
his ancestors lie, payable through his guild—that of Merchant 
Taylors—and another, in the same way, to maintain 

Pat date. The palm. “The wp = ark Hall, 
put the other party’s eye out with a date-stone; awful: ves jor the mar “<e 
hard, and nothing inside of them. That is the case with ian tenantry, and remitted all 
of all sorts. What is the good of dates? What can possibly 


be the harm of not knowing dates ?” 


was 
the Church of St, Andrew Undershaft at | presen 


to serye, and | Go 


his | made 


Ireland, except against their wills, 
found the te worse than the 


Philip 
entry Sidney (who was also one of the 
the latter writing to Burleigh b: 
Sir William, on his return to England, in June, 1566, says, “ 
beseech you, Sir, be to this bringer, my brother, Fitz- 
william. In my co! he is a true man in all his service and 
charges to the ’s Majesty. Doubtless 1 durst be bound, 
upon forfeit of all my lan 
ceived the Q: 
think that the Queen shall which he 
hath ever confessed. In debt sure I think he is, and yet far 
from that sum which hath been reported. He hath deserved 
well, which is not to be forgotten, if it were but one day's ser- 
vice, in which he saved the honour of our nation in this land, 
and the lives of as many Englishmen as were on foot that da 
Sir, second him, for in truth he 


naghan, already alluded to, 
by treason of Hugh (Roe) M’Ma- 
hon, the Insh chief; dividing the greatest + of itamong the 
natives, except the Church lands, which =! gs to English 
servitors, reserving £400 a year and upw. to the Crown. 
ps this oenmige the Sree, stenee him her py - the 

’Mahons objected in such a practical form “ the good 
effects of his regulation were toa great degree frustrated.” 
“ Up to this time,” says a biographer, “he was a most disin- 
t governor, and it was reported 



























E.. Sit eee sir, — write b- the first two hundred lines of 
present play, for inattention,” says Mr. Digammer. 
Inattention!’ How could a tellow be attentive with his 
pockets sewn up! With respect to those Eton boys above 
mentioned, what degradations haye we not suffered at their 
hands through this obnoxious ordinance! We 
have an honest aversion to Eton, which is shared, indeed, by 
the other public schools. it holds itself aloof from us 
and them in rather an offensive manner. It won't accept the 
monitorial system ; it pays no attention to the new-fangled 
systems of education ; it laughs at Tom Brownism; it makes 
mo attempt whatever to secure “the Tone,” which (as 
you are probably aware) is what we are to pay any 
for; it has five lords to our one. ‘Abowe all things, then, 
it Was necessary that we should not be rendered ridiculous in 
the =the the Etonians. When we went up to town to 
play at cricket the other day, it was with the most un- 
Pleasant forebodings; not, indeed, es the match itself 
—we were confident enough about that, and should most un- 
doubtedly have won it, but for circumstances which need not 
be here explained—but lest they should find out about this 
ukase. Sir, they did findit out. The “chaff” of those young 
persons rings at this moment in bn Bn ling ears. Not a bo’ 
of them but had both his hands w 1 in his pockets, and 
ded at us ; a ream and ecstatic manner. 
annoying it must be,” remarked they, with retended sympa- 
i 8 wbjenic a, Harrowing poo F 
su Renn ane © be dweltaped of longer. 
In your hands, Mr. Editor, I leaye our unha’ dank Your 
Journal has often evinced its sympathy for Oppressed Nation- 
alities; here is an unparalleled example of tyranny nearer 
home. Even the Russians never cowed 
Poles, as their pecuniary exactions amply testify. It is an 
t which runs counter to human nature, or, at all events, to 
the instincts of civilisation. The proof of the barbarism of a 
nation may be said to depend upon the answer to this ques- 


7 He ueaths to the poor 
scholars within the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
£40, to be distributed by the advice of two Doctors of Divinity ; 
and £30 amongst poor people; also £50 on the making of the 
highway between Gain k Hall and Chigwell in Essex ; and 
the same sum to mending the highways between Thornbo- 
rough and Sawtrey Chapel in Huntingdonshire, and to the fel- 
lowship of Merchant Taylors his best standing gilt cups with 
covers, with a perpetual remembrance of him, to be kept in 
their hall, and they to pray for his soul. For the safety of the 
same soul he makes plentiful provision in several other quar- 
ters. He was three times married—first, to the ter of & 
City knight; next, to Mildred, second daughter o 
Sackville, of Buckhurst, in x, ancestor to the Dorset 
family ; and lastly to Jane Ormond. To his eldest son by his 
first wife, William Fitzwilliam, he ueathed 300 marks 
sterling, “ with all his harness and coats of fence in his gallery 
chamber, his rich briganders, his cross of gold with a ruby, set 
with three diamonds, on condition that he keepeth it as lon 
as he liveth; likewise his several pieces of plate, and all h 
household stuff, &c., at Gainspark Hall and his manor-place 
of Milton.” He settles on him besides (after her death) his 
wife’s jportion (the manors of Hennials, Maydells, Marshalls, 
and Armeways, with other lands and tenements in the county 
of Essex), his manors of Milton, Marholme, alias Marham, 
Etton-cum-Woodcroft, Butlers, Theasien, Mynaki and 
Gommperk Hall, and all his other manors, &c., with the coun- 
ties of Northampton, Essex, and Lincoln, to him ani his heirs 
male, with remainders in case of default. He also makes very 
liberal provision in lands or money for his other four sons. 
He bequeaths to his wife his mansion-house in the parish of 
St. Thomas the Apostle during her life, whilst she remained 
his widow, on condition of paying £4 annum to his execu- 
tors, to be by them bestowed yearly for the relieving of poor 
prisoners within the city of London that shall be 77 tted and 
remain for their fees. He also bequeathed “to h — 

e m, 


tion: “Do they put their hands in their pockets?” You will lord the Earl of Wiltshire, father of Queen Anne Bo! 
find that the toely will be in the negative only in the case of rich rose of diamond and rubies, beseeching him to be aid- 
the most savage tribes, the Earthmen, the Caribs, and the New | ing to his executors in the rmance of his will.” And he 
Zealanders. 


directs that the residue of his plate, jewels, ready money, &c., 
and what he had not specifically bequeathed, he divided into 
two parts, the one-half amo: is children indifferently, and 

other Ik and for the benefit of his 


I am now at home for the vacation, on the very first day of 
which you may be sure that a pair of scissors emancipated my 
pocket-holes ; I implore you to use your influence in the cause 
of social freedom before our school reassembles. 

, Pocketborough. 





j go 
how. One of his daughters by his first ——£ becam 
wife of Sir Thomas Brudenell, of Deane, Northamptonshire 
feenesies to the Earl of Cardigan); and the other, marry 
Anthony Coke, of Giddy or Gedney Hall, in Essex, had by 
*}him a daughter, Mildred, celebrated for her knowledge of 
Ascham in his “ ies,” and who became 
wife of Elizabeth's Will Cecil Lord Burleigh, 
and of Robert Cecil, the Secretary of State to 
Elizabeth and James 1 
The good Alderman’s eldest son and successor at Milton was 
their | Fought up in the household of John Lord Russell, first Earl 
of Bedford —s kinsman of his mother—and he procured him 
8 Bench under Edward VI. On 


"| Bedford. Gi: Nageinn Demsiey. ane Se se Gh nacht yd oe 
Bilan tne Hat of mex tin 159, made Connor for the 


Crown, and in the follow year 
the t of the Fitz 


THE FITZWILLIAMS. 


There is an atmosphere of health about the Fitzwilliams 
such as does not often surround these 
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ted thinking his t 
services merited some further atte the established 


entertainment, he sought it from the Queen; but being an- 
swered by a Lord in great favour at Court that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was a preferment, and not a service, he ever 


after endeavoured to make his profit of the post.” The result 
was the of a large landed estate in that 


mpt 
Mahons, Maguires, O’Neills, and 
O’Hanlons, and his other dangerous Irish n bours—but his 
government of Ireland will be chiefly remem by the con- 
struction of Trinity College, Dublin, the first stone of which 
building was laid on the 13th March, 1592, by the apes at 
Dublin, Sir William having two days »efore issued a 

letter “to encourage forwarding and perfecting so a 
work ; and, to set an example, gave for his own contribution 
£200, and was so zealous in having it finished that it was made 
fit for the reception of students on the 9th of January in the 
tollowing year, his coat-armour being then placed over the 

to tuate the memory of so great a benefactor.” 

One of Sir William’s daughters married into the Byron 
family, and was grandmother of the first Lord Byron. The 
Sir William Fitzwilliam who succeeded the Lord Deputy of 

did n worthy of es notice. His son and 
successor, William Fitzwilliam of Milton and Gainspark Hall 
was in December, 1620, created Baron Fitzwilliam of Lifford 
in the county of —an Irish only—and died 
“at his houge in the Strand,” January 6, 1644, leavin the title 
and estates to his son William, second Lord Fitzwill This 
nobleman had during his father’s lifetime represented Peter- 
borough in the Parliaments of April and November, 1640, 
and in the latter (the Long Parliament) attached himself to 
the cause of the Parliament, to which he adhered steadily dur- 
ing all the vicissitudes of the first Civil War. Joining the part 
of the Presbyterians, and voting at the end of the year, 1648, 
that the ane Newport proposals were a sufficient basis for 
an accommodation, he was one of those excluded on that ac- 
count by Colonel Pride. He took no active part against the 
Commonwealth, however, and a ae ape at his house in 
the Savoy in the beginning of 1658. His second daughter 

Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul's. His 
successor, the third Lord Fitzwill 


the heiress of Edmund Cremor, of 


ied 
ing | West Winch, in Norfolk, and (his two eldest sons d be- 


fore him) the head of the family at length ceased to be a 
liam, and he was succeeded by his son John, second Earl 
he yi arny of Ireland) who was also member of Parliament 
an 


Niam Fitz , third 
Earl Fitzwilliam, of Ireland, who was left a minor, was crea- 
ted by IL in 1742 a peer of Great Britain—as Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Baron of Milton in Lyng ar mshire; and in 

to dl 


Lady Ann Wentworth, eldest daugh' 

Rockingham, Tie Besiy pomened Go wide Te re es- 

tates of the Wentworths, Earls of Strafford, William Went- 

earl, son of “Thorough,” ha his 
nephew, Thomas Watson-Wentworth. 

Anne. Her 
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_ have wished to.do out of deference to Pitt—to introduce his 
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as those who fear that a distinction of language must per- 
petuate a distinction of national interests. And, as a general 
moral, it results that Eisteddfods may be pe 
tronized or tolerated as meetings of some social usefulness, but 
incapable, politically, of doing either harm or good. 
geodon» bd reduction of the controversy into no- 
op had to touch a point of some practical 
culty. “His hearers, we may hope, had been brought to a 
state of serene and philosophic im ity by the 
them on the 


bill at once. Then the ultra-Protestants of Ireland burst forth 
into Violen: expressions of and alarm. Pitt wrote 
to Lord Fi liam stating P 7, Donen comrteovely, that 
the Government could not approve of the bill. Lord Fitz- 
william, with the proud honour of a true Whig, at once sum- 
moned the Chancellor to his presence, and announced his in- 
tention to lay down his government and return to England | d 
within a very few days. the 25th of March, 1795, he quit- 
ted Dublin, having only held the office since 
January. “ The day of his 


i decided} 

in Welsh chil learning Welsh, but 
were they to learn English also? Probably the pure national- 
ists of the Eisteddfod would have liked to answer this question 
in the negative. They must have felt, with the acuteness of 
their race, that if a Welshman was taught lish, 
would be really his lan; and that 
country would be only kept for artificial use at an 
or other harmonic meeting on a smaller scale. Yet how to 
take up this ground? If it is advantageous for an English- 
man to know French, far more so must it be for a Welshman 
to know English, and the ancient Britons have never been ac- 
cused of overlooking the main chance. “English is rupees,” 
pays the Hindoo, a pretty version of the aphorism that know- 
ledge is power. But English would be money to the Welsh- 
man far more surely than to the Bengalee, for without it he 
would lose three-fourths of all his chances in the world. 
Bishop Thirlwall probably thought himself safe on this point, 
for he made the most of it. He assumed that Welsh would be 
learnt of course; but he strongly recommended that, though 
the Welshman should keep that was his own, he should 
get as much as he could besides. The time, too, called for this 
ee A new Saxon invasion was at hand. The Eng- 

ish were coming into Wales, not with bows and bills, but wi! 

and locomotives, and the new invaders were more suc- 


respectab! 
down to the wharf-side,” and his 
his successor were followed by riots, ly directed 
the mob said, “to extinguish” Mr. ford. A challenge 
was exchanged between the latter gentleman and Lord Fitz- 
william after his return to England. This was occasioned by 
some words applying to Mr. ford's “imputed malversa- 
tion,” which occu in one of two long letters addressed to 
Lord Carlisle, and published by the Earl in his own vindica- 
tion. The actually met, but the arm of the law ar- 
and Lord Fitzwilliam apologized “ ‘in 
erous terms.” e subject of the resignation was renew 
the English Parliament, the Duke of Norfolk and Fox 
taking up the case of Fitzwilliam; but Portland and Wind- 
ham, with the other Whig seceders, adhered firmly to Pitt. 
The truth seems to have been that the Earl, in his clearsighted- 
ness and sympethy with the people, forgot his official su i- 
nation. ¢ lived, however, to see all dreams realized, 
ed at the commencement of the first reformed Parliament, 
having in a long public life steadily postponed his own com- 
fort, tion, and reputation to the development of civil and 
religious liberty hout the three kingdoms. His son, monay 
the late Earl, pursued the'same course, strenuously supporting | cessful than the old ones. The parallel, indeed, is a curious 
free trade, and so governing his estates and con elec- | one, if the Bishop had cared to ue it. The halts of the 
tions as to elicit the warm affection of the people of the West | British engineer have represented exactly the halts and stages 
Riding, who, new as the House isin thecounty, still prefer the 


of the Plantagenet Monarch. King Edward sto’ succes- 
Fitzwilliams to any more race. The great election , ~ 
contest for the county is still ed of, in which the House of 


sively at Flint, at Rhyl, at Conway, at the Straits, and at Car- 
f narvon, aud built his castle at every station. The railway 
Fitzwilliam is said to have expended £100,000 and the com- ently 

petitor all his West India estates. The last Earl at his death 


took up the track, but it has al ly exceeded its bounds. 
Edward could get no further than Carnarvon, but the iron rail 
divided his vast inheritance into three unequal parts, but the 
of their owners changed, will not be grud 


is already beyond that mark, and will soon cross the very heart 
of a re from east to west... Yet the Welsh need not re- 
more competent race does not distinguish the English Peerage. 
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entific tay rm We have carried into science the ce 
one ae vision of labour; and it is the object of a body 
the British in 


to note up yearly the progress 

The. Regium Sool, witch Bacon thoees pee ; 

can, , Ww 2. t so wo! ofa 

perkrased Wy & pember of rm oe men 

ee spontaneously for no other object than the love of 

and of truth, Norare the yearly meetings without 

definite and practical results, Brought into contact and com- 

munication with each other, individual members ventilate 

their ideas, discuss their discoveries, and often learn to distrust 

their crotchets. The forum is the place to get rid of the idols 

of the cave, just as the cave is the place to get rid of the idols 

of the forum ; and many an idol of the caye is shattered by 

the rude blows dealt him in the jostle of this philosophic 

Savans from France, Belgium, Sweden, and 

dine side by side with English professors, and either 

drive new ideas into, or at all events drive worthless ideas out 

of one another’s heads. They learn to know their neighbours, 

and thus is created that system of intercommunication be- 

tween the students of different couatries, which has happily 
now become general, 

Besides these obvious results of the Association, it has others 
by no means to be neglected. Wherever it pays its yearly 
visit it gives a fillip to scientific its, and often encourages 
local merit, It is a kind of travelling university, whick founds 
a taste for knowledge as it goes. Then, again, it pro- 
motes and provides funds for experiments, which could 
never be undertaken except under some such charitable pa- 
tronage. Of such a character are Mr. Glaisher’s balloon as- 
cents, which have been the most interesting scientific experi- 
ments of the year, and the expense of which has been entire- 
ly defrayed by the Association. It is the opinion of those 
qualified to judge, that these ascents may prove most valuable 
sources of knowledge ; and already facts have been discovered 
in them wholly at variance with our preconceived ideas. 
Lastly, it is at these Association meetings that science gets a 
platform from which she may address herself to the British 
public and the world. Apart from these utilitarian considera- 
tions, it is never to be forgotten that the British savant, like 
everybody else, has a right to his festival or his holiday, and 
that this is his way of taking it. To be able to discuss the 
valleys in the moon or the irregularities of the August meteors 
with Professor Phillips, on a platform in the presence of an 
appreciative audience, is a pleasant recreation for the man of 
science. It is to him what the parade day is to the British 
volunteer, who drills on such occasions all the better for being 





be aged 
Such is the craving of tourists for anything primitive, original, 


AN EISTEDDFOD, AND ITS USES. or picturesque that whatever is pe a Welsh will prove 


The Bishop of St. David’s has just been elevated in a hierar- 
chy which he probably little dreamt of entering. Whatever 
visions a consciousness of power may have suggested in past 
days to Mr. Coanop Thirlwall, we may safely presume that he 
never thought to become a Druid. be it from us to dis- 
parage the dignity thus conferred. It is as genuine a thing as 
the Archbisbopric of Westminster, at any rate. But there is a 
cruel disquisition on the subject in the last Hdinburgh Review 
which might draw a whole army of irascible patriots across D 
Offa's Dyke on the road to vengeance. The writer of that| must have already entered upon an artificial stage of exist- 
wicked article is not content with dissipating into a nebulous|¢nce when it can only be maintained by an Eisteddfod.— 
myth the entire tradition of a mighty priesthood, with itstem-| Zimes, 15¢h ult, 
ples, its sacrifices, its oaks, and its mistletoes. He does not 
merely intend to reduce to credible dimensions the narratives 
of legendary lore,—he goes far beyond this. He treats the 
wholestory of Druidism as a baseless fable. He actually chal- 
lenges the world of scholars to produce any authentic evi- 
dence of one individual male Druid, living at any period what- 
ever, and engaged in any practical transaction. He declares 
that no such character can be “spotted,” as the Americans 
say, in the of universal history. “ There ain’t no such 
person, and never were,” is the heartless moral. However, 
without inquiring whether the new throne on which Bishop 
Thirlwall has been seated rests on something or nothing, let 
us see how he improved the occasion of his jon, and 
what he found to say to his Council of Bards. 

He first told his audience that the Olympic Games were 
nothing like so respectable as the Swansea Fisteddfods. an 
assertion which we entirely credit, but which was remarkably 
candid in the mouth of so grand a scholar. He then came to 
the heart of the whole matter. These “bardic assemblies” 
have been instituted or revived for a special object—that of 
perpetuating Welsh nationality through the medium of Welsh 
speech and song. Was that object laudable or mischievous? 

as it desirable or undesirable to impede as far as possible the 
fusion of Welshmen and Englishmen into a British whole? 
Those who thought one way approved these meetings ; those 
who thought the other way (were wey Welshmen, too?) gave 
no countenance to the practice. No intelligent reader will 
have much doubt about the opinions of Bishop Thirlwall on 
a question like this, but the learned Prelate showed even more 
than his usual dexterity in handling the subject. He began 
by divesting the bone of contention of all practical import 
and asserting, as an unimpeachaSle proposition, that national 
distinction was in no degree dependen 
































sang at the ‘~ on and the — were sup- 
pore to speak no ish, would acq' extraordinary popu- 
arity. The Scottish hiands must be more like themselves 
than ever, since they have been laid in deer forests, and we 
may well doubt whether the Highland garb or Highland games 
were ever studied with more effect than at the present day. 
So let our friends in the Principality take heart. They will 
gain a good deal and can lose very little, for a “nationality” 


—_——__.> —__——_. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Association meeting is over, and the British savant 
has retired from Newcastle to his native heather or else to 
his seaside shell. The scientific belles, who have been flutter- 
ing round lecture-rooms, distracting the thoughts of grave 
professors, are once more upon the wing, wasting their sweet- 
ness on the deserts of domestic life, and looking forward to 
settling down in about another month, at the Social 
Science meeting in Edinburgh, All the foreigners of distinc- 
tion who have come over to be present at the gathering have 
sworn their last oaths of universal friendship to the British 
nation, and are returning, laden with compliments, to Paris 
or Berlin. It seems to be universally agreed that the mee 
of this year has been a complete success. The rain dam 
the excursionists without materially damping their enjoy- 
ment of the excursions. Gloomy and wet wéather made 
Newcastle itself seem gloomier and blacker than usual. But 
even the weather was powerless against the wand of science. 
Either the interest of the proceedings, the popularity and hos- 

itality of the President, Sir W. Armstrong, the hospitality of 

ewcastle in general, or all together, made up for the want of 
sunshine. There can be no doubt that towns like Newcastle 
are the proper places for an Association festival. The Associa- 
tion itself belongs in spirit to these great commercial and 
manufacturing centres. The distinguished scientific men who 
came frgen far and wide to attend it cannot stir a step in the 
street, cannot visit an engine-room, cannot descend a colliery, 
without finding the handiwork of science before their eyes. 
An emp can create a capital like Paris, but science and 
industry alone can make Manchester, Nottingham, or New- 





e. 

In Spite, however, of the natural attractions which draw it 
to such towns as these, next year the Association is to visit 
Bath. Bath is famous for its buns, for its pumprooms, and 
for its fossil Indian generals, In a commercial point of view, 
it is also celebrated for being only twelve miles from Bristol. 
The attractions that it offers to the British Association lie 
therefore upon the surface. They can analyse the buns in the 
morning, and discover that the waters consist of carbo- 

id, sulphate of lime, chloride of soda, and sulphate of 
soda, in the 
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b in 
with the members of the Eisteddfod itself, and yet, though 
they ed the old Armorican tongue, they were bigoted 
even beyond other Frenchmen in‘ an attachment to a one and 
indivisible France. This example was 
the mere retention of a peculiar dialect would not of itself in- 
terfere with national amalgamation, so 
wished to see Wales and England more completely fused need 
not object to the revival of bardic assemblies. In fact, the ex- 
ample was stronger than the Bishop made it out to be; for, 
Bretons retained a separate existence under Princes 
of their own up to the times oo modern history, they have 
since acquiesced in the loss of even their provincial 
distinctions. country jis now neither Brittany nor a 
province, but three “ departments” with names nota hundred 
years old. Then came evidence to the same effect from the 
other side. In Ireland the old language of the people 
most ten. Not one in six of the entire population 
lish both, while the number of th 
is exceedingly small. A tra 


Professor Phillips will be able toread a most instructive paper 
on the age of some of the Bath fashions, and on the spots on 
the faces of the oldest Madras nabobs. Professor Owen will 


and trace its development in the modern perambulator. 

Finally, Sir Charles L; the new President, will have an 

opportunity of studying, in its most primitive form, not merely 

the antiq' of man, but the antiquity of woman also. When 
these advantages that 
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we add to 
distant from Pall-mall by rail, it is as 4 to understand the 
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watched. The Professors of Great Britain are justly entitl 
to these honourable relaxations, and it is a sincere pleasure to 
believe that they thoroughly enjoy them.—London paper, 6th 


uliarly attractive. Probably, a well managed hotel, where | wit, 





THE TWO ALTERNATIVES. 

We learn from our American correspondence of yesterday 
while Mr. Seward is payiog Canada a visit, the American 
press is urging it in the most pressing language to put itself 
under the protection of his paternal Government. The New 
York pay supplement their threats to this country of an- 
nexi ada oom with the most tempting invitations to 
© ja itself. e unassisted speculation of our readers 
wuuld probably be exercised in vain to discover what advan- 
tage the United States can offer the Canadians in exchange 
for the temperate freedom and material prosperity they expe- 
rience under the Government of the Queen. 
” * * * * 

As to the value of a share in the destiny of the great Yankee 
nation, we must leave the Canadians to form their own esti- 
mate. The people who once formed the United States have, 
no doubt, an important destiny. It does not look very hope- 
ful at present, enveloped in the glare and the mee of war, 
devastation, and debt. But we wil! only ask the Canadians 
to consider that they would have to give up some certain and 
present advantages for the sake of this doubtful and distant 
destiny. At present they are to all intents and purposes in 
possession of a perfect self-government. The appointment of 
a Governor-General by the Crown is almost the only restric- 
tion on their political freedom, and his authority is as little 
check upon the free action of their Legislature as-the veto of 
the Queen is upon the English Houses of Parliament. Asa 
member of the Federal Union, oy would not have half the 
independence they now enjoy; and they must remember, too, 
that as matters look at present, the destiny which they are in- 
vited to share would very probably involve a sacrifice even of 
this independence to a military despotism. They enjoy, more- 
over, at present the certainty of an equal and sor me admin- 
istration of the laws. They are sure of personal liberty, of the 
freedom of the press, and of complete security for property. 
In contrast with all these advantages let them reflect on the 
presence of Mr. Vi on their soil as an exile for no 
other offence than that of free speech, upon the state of siege 
in which New York is held, and upon the reminiscences of 
Fort es suggested by Mr. Seward’s visit, and they will 
be perfectly able to judge for themselves of the sort of ex- 
change they would make. 

We urge all these considerations on the attention of the 
Canadians without any anxiety for their decision. Our hands 
are clean as far as theyare concerned, We have set them up 
as a nation, lent them money for their public works, and sup- 
plied them with troops and munitions of war; and if they 
make their choice to stay with us, and will but show a rea- 
sonable willingness to bear a fair share of the necessary bur- 
den of defence, we shall be heartily glad to keep them, and 
quite ready to help them to the best of our abilities. We only 
stipulate that we cannot and ought not to do all the fighting 
for them. If, however, with their eyes open to the prospect, 
they prefer annexation to the United States, we are equally 
ready to let them go. We are quite sure they have no other 
alternative but these two. They could no more exist as an 
independent nation by the side of the United States than a 


¥ | lamb by the side of a wolf. They have to choose between 


union with us and annexation to the "Federal States; and by 
the choice they make we shall abide. By way of bringing these 
considerations to a point we beg to suggest for their particu- 
lar consideration at the present moment the following ques- 
tion :—They have lately shown an excessive unwillingness to 
vide even a reasonable force of militia to resist a possible 
vasion by the United States. If they were annexed to the 
Union, they would immediately have the conacription forced 
on them by gunboats and ery. Which will they choose, 
—to fight freely and for the defence of their own 
or to be dragged at the cannon’s mouth to feed an alien 
pre gy the heart of a distant, foreign, and unhealthy 
country ?— Times, Sept. 15. 
> 
HIGHWAYMEN COME AGAIN. 
* * Nor is it only the difficulty of retaining and reform- 
ing our cxioninale that Mae Government. A still 
more serious difficulty is that of catching them in order to try 
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now been brought under a central authority. 
like the ae ape complain that the ol 
‘who were acquainted with the 
have been got rid of, and their 
new men. even 


, 
it is said, an 

the The po 
he declares to be more efficient than formerly, but they 
to deal with a sudden development of crime, and they hi 
been hindered rather than aided by the people.—Letier from 
Sydney, N. 8. W. 

———__——_———-_ 


Propiciovs!—A deep and rushing tide of po sympathy 
swept through our City yesterday, and brought hundreds of 
thousands of our earnest-h , war-driven citizens to the 
shore of North River, to Twenty-third street, to Fifth-avenue, 
to Fourteenth-street, to Broadway and to the City Hall, to 
welcome with glad acclaim the officers of the Russian navy ; 
and the gee that ~~ in 
womb of the future could be seen on oe J a brow. 

© events of yester- 


bytes 
ha 


‘We need not attempt here a detail of 
day. In other columns of the Times the full and formal re- 
cord willbe found. It is sufficient for pabadan 4 yk OG na 
geant no city in the world could have surpassed it. The day 
was golden Autumn, and beamed with mild, un- 

from morning till night. The arrange- 
ments of the occasion were perfect, and from the jmoment 
when the Russian squadron, near noon, trembled under 
the crashing broadsides with which it announced 
the departure of its officers, down to the tumultuous cheering 
with which the citizen-multitude hailed the City’s guests on 


their departure from City Hall, to break 
the continuity, harmony, and gladness of the occasion. Can- 
nons boomed st intervals all through the day ; flags streamed 
from every top, lly from windows, 


drooped y 

and fluttered gaily over the streets. The broad cross of St. 
Andrew was caressed by the dancing “ Stars and Stripes.” 

_o— avenue —- which the procession 
moved, were literally jammed with the thick, ham ie | 
masses, who, with waving hats, fluttering handkerchiefs, an 
resounding cheers, gave our Russian guests a welcome that 
the fewest of living men have received, and the memory of 
w will go with them to their graves as the brightest vi- 
sion of human glory. . 

Would that American could have been here to see the 
spectacle! Would that its marvellous beauty, its noble - 
pages, its long columns of citizen soldiery, cavalry and infan- 
try, equal in numbers to many an army that has saved liberty 
in older battle-fields—and, above all, its multitudinous array 


hole country may be proud of, 
and we shall find human nature much if — 
ot it does not produce an impression on the rulers of the 


sian Empire.—JW. Y. Times, Oct. 2. 


} Dental Grgery, Pupil of ure ate Dr Harris, of Balties ~ 
and since associated with . Ed. Maynard, of W: 5 
: No. 60 East Turety-Frourts 8r. 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 








Drep—On Monday, 2lst September, at Lake George, New Y 
in ihe seventh yea? of het age, MARGARET Given oe 
daughter of Mr. John Edmiston. 
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Political Calm in Europe. 

A mere matter of form it is to register the arrival of a 
week's later intelligence from Liverpool, which comes down 
therefore to the 19th ult. - There is in fact no news of any 
moment. The Poles still fight for their independence ; but, so 
soon as it was well established that no general war would 
grow out of any written attempts at interference, the affair was 
turned over to the diplomatists and ceased to interest the busy 
and selfish lookers-on. It is a hard truth, but it must be con- 
fessed ; the world, internationally considered, becomes more 
and more unfeeling as civilization is said to expand. 

The iron-clad “rams” in the Mersey still occupy the Eng- 
lish public mind ; as also does the position of the ©. 8. steamer 
Florida at Brest. We find nothing, however, in either case, 
that calls for comment. The crew of the Florida have quar- 
relied with their Captain; but the great issues of the war are 
not thereby affected. 


infested | the Mexican throne by Maximilian, continue to be leading 


] miral paid several official visits. The first was. to General 



















































































absent, Sir Alexander and his suite, however, were courte- . 
ously received by Commodore Radford, and conducted by him 
over the Yard and through the workshops. A national salute 
was fired in honour of Sir Alexander’s visit.— Yesterday, Lord 
Lyons was received formally on board the Nile, when the 
pretty ceremony of manning yards was added to the customa- 
ry salutation. —The Admiral, with Lady Milne and his niece, 
Miss Milne-Home, is staying at the Brevoort House. 

On Tuesday also, the French frigate Guerriare, flag ship of 
Rear-Admiral Reynaud, and returning from her late trip to 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, anchored in the North River, 
where were already lying three or four of her smaller con- 
sorts. The arrival of the Russian Admiral’s flag-ship, the 
Alexander Nevsky, has been already noticed ; and as his squa- 
dron consists of five ships, the French of the same number, 
and the British of three; this unusual assemblage of men-of- 
war gives the river a very picturesque and animated ap- 
pearance. 

But the causes of the simultaneous muster have puzzled 
some of our excellent contemporaries, who must needs inter- 
pret very ordinary occurrences as big with portent. Yet the 
matter is very easily expounded, without diving deep into the 
secrets of state policy. Our worthy Admiral has been, not 
unnaturally, attracted hither by desire to see with his own 
eyes this great emporium of commerce, this metropolis of the 
Western world; and New York men are the very last, who 
ought to wonder at such legitimate curiosity.—The Russian 
ships, as we stated a week ago, were unquestionably ordered 
hither as to the most eligible and desirable of neutral ports, 
pending the differences between the Czar and the Western 
powers of Europe.—The frequent presence of French vessels 
is, one would suppose, sufficiently explained by the French 
occupation of Mexico, which entails much naval service in an 
unhealthy climate, and therefore renders change desirable for 
crews. In addition to this, the necessity for sending down 
supplies, and for transmitting despatches that arrive here from 
France by the Liverpool steamers, is too obvious to be missed. 
—In short, and notwithstanding the somewhat complicated 
relations of the United States with the several European 
states, only those Editors, who are accustomed to extract sun- 
beams from cucumbers, can deduce any political significance 
from this chance meeting in these waters. 

On the other hand, it was only in the due course of events 
that the Russian visitors should meet with a most cordial re- 
ception. It could not be otherwise. The American national 
mind is possessed with the idea that perfect accord exists, in 
this case, bet the D y of the New World and the 
Autocracy of the Old. Wrapt in the delusions of national 
vanity, our good cousins here mistake the policy of Russia, 
in cultivating a close alliance with them, for a profound admi- 
ration of their system of Government. And they have re- 
peated this to themselves so often, that there is no disen- 
chanting them. Prince Gortschakoff may tell them, by the 
Czar’s order—as he did—that they are very foolish to fight so 
long, and that it were wiser to separate amicably than to ex- 
haust themselves on either side; the gentle reproof and stern 
advice are gratefully hailed as tokens of comprehensive 
sympathy. The Prince smooths down a disagreeable 
communication, by unctuously shaking both the hands 
of an American Chargé; forthwith the national gra- 
titude rides into phrenzy. It is an historical fact that 
while these U. S. were at war with England in 1812, Russia 
was in close alliance with the latter; yet we are told in ad- 
dresses, in speeches, in books, in common conversation, that 
the active sympathy of Russia with the U. 8. has been mani- 
fested on all occasions! Never was there a more grotesque 
falsification of history, of fact, of probability. Why, if one of 
these Russian officers now here were to express, in St. Peters- 
burg, a tithe of the regard for American institutions which 
Americans recklessly attribute to them, he would soon find 
himself an exile to Siberia. 

Nevertheless, we say, an ovation was in thenature of things. 
And it occurred on Thursday. A deputation of the City 
Fathers proceeded with much state on board the Admiral’s 
ship, presented an address, and begged that he himself and a 
number of his officers would honour them by their presence 
on shore. There was some little speechifying and toasting ; 
salutes were fired and ensigns dipped ; then the invited guests 
proceeded in the civic steamer to the foot of Twenty-Third 
Street, and on landing fell into the arms of General Sandford 
and the whole First Division of the N. Y. State Militia. Then 
there were more salutes. Then the Admiral was put into an 
open barouche drawn by six horses, a score or so of his offi- 
cers being similarly paraded in barouches and pairs, with the 
inestimable advantage of a City Father or distinguished citi- 
zen being here and there introduced into a carriage, just to 
act as interpreter and-relieve the sameness of foreign uni- 
forms. And thus the procession moved downwards, amid ap- 
plauding crowds, to the great temple of civic glory in 
the Park, where the troops filed past, more speeches 
were made, more compliments were exchanged, and the whole 
concluded with universal hand-shaking. The daily papers in- 
form us that the manifestation of national feeling was im- 
mensé. It might have been so along the line of march in the 
upper part of the city ; but, as we stood opposite Stewart's at 
the corner of Chambers street, we were surprized at the lack 
of enthusiasm. Until Alderman Boole was recognised, there 
was notacheer. In fact, judging from the gossip of those 
about us, it was plain that the crowd is not quite so easily 


topics. Butin regard to these also, we can only report the 
status quo. -——— 
The War; s Dull Week. 

It is but a stale remark, to say that a peculiarity of the 
fierce struggle between North and South consists in the un- 
fruitfulness of victories gained on either side. A fortnight has 
nearly elapsed since the Confederates, under General Bragg, 
after two days’ heavy fighting, compelled General Rosecrans 
to fall back upon Chattanooga, and convert his offensive into 
a defensive position. Yet the accounts from that region bring 
no word of further movements; nor was there reason to ex- 
pect any. The experience of the last two years has shown that 
a considerable period of repose succeeds inevitably the blood- 
iest battles; and, if the phenomenon be capable of varied ex- 
planation, it is at least certain that it does not tend to bring 
about rapidly the close of the war, which is so often and so 
vainly predicted. It is believed that General Burnside has ga- 
thered in his scattered forces to Knoxville; and that, with 
the two Generals in snug quarters, for a time at least, we shall 
hear of no further operations in Eastern Tennessee. 

News from Mobile indicates a great scarcity of provisions ; 
and mention is made in print of asecond bread riot—one, that 
is, in which the women of the city burst out into clamorous 
demand for bread or peace, and were not to be put down even 
by military force. They yielded at last to persuasion; but 
threatened to burn the city, if relief for their need were not 
forthcoming.—The same report of scarcity appears in a 
Southern paper, with reference to Charleston, where however 
the siege yet languishes. General Gilmore still strengthens 
his position on Morris Island, the Southerners having latterly, 
after long delay, re-commenced such interruption as frequent 
and heavy fire may cause—A narrow escape meanwhile the 
Confederates have had from a serivus disaster. A scouting 
party from Port Royal contrived to detach one of the wires of 
the Telegraph between Savannah and Charleston, and an 
operator had begun to appropriate the military messages pass- 
ing between the two cities. Chance however revealed the ab- 
straction, ere much mischief came of it ; and the clever scouters 
were dispersed or captured.—General Gilmore still with- 
holds the rain of his Greek fire upon the city of 
Charleston ; but it is not satisfactorily established whether his 
reticence is owing to some difficulty in managing the missile 
itself, to orders from Washington, or to his own reluctance to 
resort to so unmilitary a proceeding. Having undertaken, 
like the good and valiant soldier that he is, to measure him- 
self against the forts, he may well hesitate ere he tarnishes his 
fame by converting his duel with sstrong and proud enemy 
into an attack on a defenceless place from’a safe distance. We 
are glad to see that the press generally does not hound on Ge- 
neral Gilmore to this burning and destroying process. We 
except, however, the Heening Post of this city, the most fierce 
and malignant of the Administration organs. On Wednesday, 
feeling its way as though afraid that its policy might not be 
acceptable to humane readers, it began its clamour on this 
point thus: “ Of course, we do not mean tosay thathe should 
bombard Charleston ‘ whether or no’—though we believe the 
total destruction of the pestiferous town would be the most 
popular act which any general could perform to-day.” But this 
affected hesitation passes off immediately, and the Post rushes 
into an exhortation to destroy, citing, as a justification, 
the threat of General Scott at Vera Cruz, that he would bom- 
bard the city if the forts were not surrendered. We have no 
desire to argue the matter ; but the Post forgets two particulars 
wherein the difference is very decided, In the first place, 
General Scott was not dealing with his own countrymen ; in 
the second, his threat was delivered, and acted on, before he 
attacked San Juan d’Ulloa. 

Richmond papers denounce England in unmeasured terms, 
because our Government appears determined not to let the 
newly-constructed “rams” go to sea. Another proof of the 
unpopularity, to which honest neutrals are always expesed on 
both sides. 

On another page, under the heading “A Strong Government,” 
the reader will find a most remarkable account of the narrow 
escape of an innocent individual from arrest as an army de- 
serter. Itis not surprising that such an attempt should be 
made upon # man’s liberty for the sake often dollars; for in 
every large city there are scoundrels ready even totake life for 
less than that sum. Butit is passing strange that so atrocious 
an attempt should cause no public sensation, and that liability 
to it should be for an instant tolerated by a people who boast 
their freedom. 

The Three Admirals; Weleome to the Russians. 

Her Britannic Majesty's ship Nile, 78, Capt. E. K. Barnard, 
arrived in this port on Tuesday, from Halifax, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., with temporary 
rank of Vice-Admiral, who commands our squadron on what 
is officially termed the North America and West India station. 
With the Wide was her tender, the Wimbie, 5, Lieut. D’Arcy; and 
there came in at the same time, from Bermuda, the Immor- 
talité, 35, Capt. Hancock. These three ships are anchored 
nearly abreast of Governor's Island. The customary salutes 
were exchanged on their arrival. On Wednesday, accom- 
panied by Mr. Archibald, H. B. M. Consul, by Capt. Han- 
cock, and by his Flag-Lieutenant and his Secretary, the Ad- 
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Those who have the credit of this community at heart, and | personally upon the ships of a possible belligerent, What a 


are not bound to throw up their caps in an ecstacy of admira- 
tion whenever it undertakes to exhibit its wealth and strength 
must regret that the demonstrations in vogue are not better 
adapted to the recipients of honour. We are not over-awed 
by the editorial announcement of the Times of yesterday, 
which speaks of this parade as of “one of those grand civic 
but semi-military pageants, which can be produced in no other 
nation of the globe so successfully as in ours.” On the con- 
trary, we cannot help suspecting that the courteous and de- 
serving gentlemen, who were thus féted, must have laughed 
consumedly at the recoliection of what they had gone through, 
when they were quietly installed again in their cabins on board 
ship. The grandeur of this civic turn-out consisted of one 
plain carriage and six—not very startling to an eye accustomed 
to the splendid equipages of their own magnificent capital. 
The fighting quality of American troops has been so severely 
tested on a hundred battle-fields during the last two years, that 
it commands the respect of the world for practical purposes. 
Yet we should not like to surmise what the men thought of this 
parade, who are used to the grand and famous reviews on the 
plains in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, where ten thou- 
sand cavalry, splendidly equipped and ted, are man- 
cuvred with the regularity of machines. In one regiment of 
Lancers, on Thursday, we counted the entire rank and file ; it 
numbered twelve! The seventh and twenty-second foot regi- 
ments distinguished themselves, as usual, by their style and 
bearing. Still, a military review in New York is not an im- 
pressive spectacle fora Russian. Surely, if the popular feel- 
ing run 680 high in favour of these guests, the Firemen might 
be induced to get up for them a torch light procession. This 
indeed is an unrivalled show, and one that singularly strikes 
the foreign mind and eye. Besides, the British and French 
Admirals might quietly view it, without trespassing on civic 
hospitality. 

It is rumoured that a banquet and a ball will be given to 
the naval visitors, next week. If the former, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that pains will be taken to shut the mouths of 
such national braggadocios as General Walbridge and Mr. 
Hendricks Wright, M.C. A dinner was given, early in the 
week, by a gun-boat contractor to the Russian Admiral, 
which only acquired public importance, because the most 
silly of the after-dinner speakers took care that their rubbish 
should appear in print. It must have been-extremely painful 
to the Russian Admiral to be told that the Ozar had sent 
his. fleet hither, in order that “at a given signal he could 
sweep the commerce of France and England from the seaé.” 
General Walbridge should understand that naval officers look 
upon raids/on merchant ships as a necessity sometimes, not 
as the legitimate calling of their profession. The travelled 
and intelligent men, who heard Mr, Wright's rhodomontade, 
must have smiled at his assertion that Russia and the U. 8. 
were the only two first-class Powers on earth—because they 
alone could, “ from their own resources, either put down in- 
surrection, or resist a combination of all the other Powers of 
the world.” As both are still being tried in one crucible, and 
neither has been tried in the other, the assertion is no less 
ridiculous than bombastic. 


The Plot Thickens in Japan. 

A San Francisco telegram of news brought thither by a 
Russian ship, and derived from Japanese accounts, does not 
carry the stamp of authenticity upon its face. Yet the inform- 
ation, dated and received on Monday last, may prove to be 
correct. Its purport is, that a British squadron had been re- 








pulsed from a port named Kajosimia, whither it had gone to| in any case, the warmest recognition : and when, as now, he has | the World. It is = 


demand the surrender of Mr. Richardson's derers at the 





pity is it, that the chance is likely to be lost. 


PAusic. 

M. Maretzek commences his season on Monday, at the Aca- 
demy, with every prospect of brilliant success. Never was a com- 
pany more popular in New York, than the one that is now to re- 
appear in “ Roberto Devereux,’ comprising Madame Medori and 
Mile. Sulzer, with the Signors Mezzoleni and Bellini. Every thing 
looks well. The town is crowded. Money isadrug. The war is 
forgotten. The Theatres are crowded. If ever Mr. Maretzek had 
a fair chance of compelling Fortune to favour him—it is at this 
present period. 








Drama. 

Mr. Wallack re-opened his theatre for the Fall and Winter 
season, on last Wednesday evening. The occasion was full of 
agreeable excitement and interest. The interior of the house, 
having been regilt and otherwise freshened, presented a brilliant 
appearance, The audience was large, hand ly cost d, and 
in excellent spirits. The entertainment consisted of a new play, 
entitled “Rosedale, or the Rifle Ball,” written by Mr. Lester 
Wallack, and including, in its cast of parts, eighteen members of 
tig theatrical company. It was received with hearty applause, 
wifich also greeted all the favourite players. Add to this that the 
Orghestra, under the able direction of Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, 
di d most eloquent music, and you complete the record of 
a memorable event in our little dramatic world. 

“ Rosedale, or the Rifle Ball” is a drama of the romantic and 
sensational order, comprised in fiveacts. It is “‘ well digested in 
the scenes,” though the scenes are too numerous, and it is “set 
down with as much modesty as cunning.’ Its chief title, “‘ Rose- 
dale,” is the name of an old country house in England, in and 
about which the action of the piece is conducted. Its plot is so 
intricate as to be wholly inexplicable within ordinary limits of 
narrative. At present, therefore, I shall not attempt the task of 
analysis. Its incidents are of a description akin to those which 
thrill the popular mind in the sensational novels of the day. Its 
haract are all possible and variously interesting people of 
the present period. Its dialogue is smooth, and sometimes vi- 
vacious. Its effective points are frequent and powerful. It is 
remarkably well acted, and the scenery with which it is 
produced is as nearly perfect as ingenuity and taste can make it. 
I judge, therefore, that it will have a long run—in which case I 
shall improve a future opportunity for more elaborate reviewal of 
its character and construction, its merits and its defects. Such 
reviewal is certainly its due; bat such could not be completed 
here, without unfair neglect of other theatrical topics of the week. 
To these then, I turn, remarking meantime that Mr. Wallack’s 
play, though not of a high order, is excellent of its kind, and ap- 
peals more strongly to present popular taste than any piece ever 
before produced at his theatre. 

Mr. Bandmann concluded his engagement at Niblo’s on last Sa- 
turday evening—the occasion of his Benefit— appearing in the part 
of Hamlet, His performance was witnessed by a large and deeply 
interested audience, who testified their appreciation of its merits 
by frequent appl , and by t y offerings of the votive 
vegetable. The tragedy was produced with appropriate acces- 
sories of scenery and costume, and the subordinate parts were 
creditably filled. Altogether, the entertainment was of a charac- 
ter to satisfy good taste in many respects, and to stimulate thought 
in no ordinary degree. 
Courtesy suggests—and thence has arisen a custom of reticence 
in this respect—that benefit performances shall not be made the 
subjects of criticism. Our “state is the more gracious” to pass 
over them with merely a word of courteous congratulation. In 

















matic art- ifested in every app 
stage—his scholarship, and his earnest effort to excel, would merit, 


essayed the most difficult character in English Drama, and that 


conquered the difficulties of our language, and that he played 

Hamlet, on the occasion named, for the first time in English, it is 

be - justice to say that his success—such as it was—was remark- 
e. 


I pass now to the particular points on which his management of 
the play merits especial consideration. And first, as to his resto- 
rations of text. These were, in the main, judiciousand d 
able. The most important of them occurred in the first act, where 
Hamlet addresses the invisible Ghost as “old truepenny,” and in 
the fifth act, where Fortinbras enters, exclaiming “ Where is this 
sight?” The former passage has been objected to, as being 
tinged with irreverence. It is, on the contrary, one of the 
finest strokes of Shakspeare’s genius. It is grief and horror cul- 
minating in delirium, and it furnishes the key note to Hamlet’s men- 
tal condition. Mr. Bandmann gave it with asort of bitter pathos, 
but not with the requisite wildness. The intention, however, was 
fine. Equally so was the intention in introducing Fortinbras, with 
soldiers, banners, and music—the man of action, the hero of martial 
exploits, contrasting with the nerveless and fruitless life just faded 
into the great unknown. These touches evince theartist. In kis om- 

issions, h ¢ , Mr. Band was less felicit It did not ap- 
pear that his judgment as to these was governed by any distinct law. 
He left out some excellent, and, indeed, indisp ble passag: 
Nor was he always perfect in the text of those which he preserved. 
This latter fault, by the way, is one which tries the patience of even 
the most forbearing courtesy. Let Mr. Bandmann “ reform it alto- 
gether.” In sucha part as Hamlet, the actor, who would be justly 
judged, must speak exactly the text, no more and no less, where 
he undertakes to speak it at all. And so 1 dismiss this portion of 
the subject, merely suggesting that Mr. Bandmann would be wise, 
before again playing Hamlet, to rearrange his scenes, with defer- 
ence to severer taste, and to make himself literally perfect in the 
text. 
As to all the special beauties and blemishes of his performance 
I have not space to speak in detail. Nor is it necessary. Those 
persons, who are acquainted with his Shylock and Narcisse, are 
aware that his style of acting is essentially natural and simple. It 
was so in Hamlet. He made several excellent points, and as many 
unmistakable errors. In the first ghost scene, he realized very 
thoroughly the conflict of horror with filial affection; and his 
shading of the closing passage of act first was beautiful. It was, 
too, a fine stroke of art, to protect himself from the apparition by 
presenting his sword-hilt as a cross—which, being a Catholic, 
Hamlet might do with reason. It was also artistic to leave the 
Queen mother in her own closet, after the interview in act third. 
But it was not well to be so tame in the scene with Ophelia; 
to skip over the stage, after the climax of the court theatre scene ; 
to cut out so much of the part of Polonius, and to mangle and 
slur over the entire fifth act. These, of course, might all be made 
points of argument: but I am sure the reader will cheerfully dis- 
pense with their further consideration here. I leave Mr. Band- 
mann’s Hamlet, therefore, with this general judgment—that, 
though not a satisfactory personation, when rigorously judged, it 
was full of good points, rich with no ordinary promise, and, under 
the ci t , creditable to the ambition and the scholarship 
of a talented artist. But riper experience will enable Mr. Band- 
mann to fulfil truer ideals. In that truth is ultimate victory. 
We have not wings, we cannot soar, 

But we have feet whereby to clime, 


By slow d es, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
Another foreign artist next claims attention. Mademoiselle 
Vestvali made her first appearance in English tragedy, on Tuesda 
evening last, at Niblo’s. The play was “Gamea, or the Jewis 
Mother,”’ an adaptation from the French, by Matilda Heron. 
Both play and debutante were received with enthusiastic applause, 
by a large audience. It was my misfortune to be present amidst 
the dense crowd in the rear of the auditorium, where I could 
neither hear nor see the s upon the stage ; and I am there- 
fore unable to express any opinion at present upon Mlle. Vestvali’s 














this instance, however, circumstances warrant a departure from | enterprize. : 
the usual practice. Mr. Bandmann’s reverent love for the dra-| , Mt. Forrest has, within the past week, played King Lear, 


Damon, 
Richelieu, and Spartacus, and has, of course, delighted the multi- 


e he has made upon our} tude. I copy here, as a specimen of the extravagance of newspaper 


uffery, the oe remark on Mr. Forrest, made recently, in 
udicrous : “* He seems to have got at a portion 
of the secret by which Demosthenes made himself immortal, and 


it requires no it discernment to discover that, should Mr. For- 


hands of Prince Satsuma, one of the Japanese Damios, whose | with all mannef of innovations, it may fairly be presumed that he | rest apply his didactic ability in the more serious business of human 


reise m 
violent antipathy to foreigners has broken out of late in a se-| challenges criticism. In this belief I shall briefly exercise my 
ries of outrages, that will involve Japan in war with the most | Judgment “ in censure of his seeming.” Briefly—because “ Ham- 


, he would wield an influence upon the destiny of states and 

nations that might bind his memory to the last pege of history.” 

an this is meant as a jest: but itis very hard on Demos- 
enes. 


let” is a stale and tiresome subject, and because the results of Mr. 
powerful naval nations. The story goes that an armed Ja- Satteennie personation of the Dane may be disposed of inafew| At the Winter Garden,Mr. Edwin Booth is winning golden opin- 


panese boat decoyed the fleet into an inner harbour, where ‘anilihie 
masked batteries opened upon the vessels that led in, and dis- 
abled them ; and furthermore that the attack was abandoned. 


ions, night after night. He has ap 
vile Shylock. Tayo, Hamlet 


ed since last 


in 
, and Richard the Third. He will re- 


It is related of Kemble, that, after having written off the part| peat Richard this evening. I trust to have, next week, sufficient 


Now all this, we say, may or may not be true; but from acknowledged at last that he had never satisfied its requirements 
the experience we have had lately of San Francisco telegrams, | jn representation. This was the testimony of one of the best 
we shall await further information, with some hope that the | actors that ever trod the stage, and it is very er eee 
tale is exaggerated. It appears to be certain however—the | —if any were needed—as to the magnitude of the task so ly 
news coming by Hong Kong mail—that these terrible fire- attempted.and so inadequately fulfilled by Mr. Bandmann. Fér 
eaters, the Damios, have added another to the list of their ene- this gentleman—though his performance was novel, and full of| The amount 


of Hamlet forty times, and studied and played it for years, he yet 


space for careful consideration of these performances, Meanwhile 
let it ber bered that his engag tat this theatre continues 
but two weeks longer, presenting opportunities of intellectual en- 
joyment Led should be improved by all lovers of Shakspeare and 
of acting. 
few more items—and then the prompter’s bell. 

Miss Cushman played Lady Macbeth at the Boston Theatre, on 
Saturday evening la-t, for the Benefit of the Sanitary Commission. 
from the performance was . Itis stated 





mies. One of them has attacked a Dutch man-of-war, from meritorious points—distinctly failed to reproduce the Hamlet of that this renowned actress will presently play heré, for the same 
” ’ 


which, by the way, he received a severe lesson. A naval force, 
made up of American, French, Dutch, and British war-ships, | 7 a9 not say that this is a deplorable defect, b 
would probably bring even these Damios to reason ; and each | jast week, it is my opinion that Hamlet, played exactly according 


of these nationalities has been aggrieved and assaulted. 


W hize with the disappointment of those enlight- | other hand, one must insist that the actor, who assumes this part, 
one Sitaatiom Wes have been youre for a war hiation shall at least adhere to the spirit of the original. And this is the | Taylor, has been successfully produced, at the Olympic, introduc- 
England and Japen so that Americans might take out letters-| Tespect wherein Mr. Bandmann was chiefly defective. He lacked | po 
of-marque and “ operate” against British ships in the Indian | *Iogether that utter dejection and sickness of the soul, which is 
seas. Chinese ports, said one of these humanitarians the other 


day, would be so convenient for the disposal of prizes! But 


Shakspeare. In this respect he stands upon an equal footing with 
his professional brethren, all of whom fall short of that standard. 
, a8 intimated 





to the poet’s ideal, would be a very tiresome person. But, on the 


rayed in elegant mourning, sorrowful for the loss ot a father, and 
embittered by a sense of shame at a mother’s hasty nuptials, But 


paeogreme pamper. 
Mr. W. orton, of this city, has published a letter from Pro- 
fessor Pepper, of London, in which it is intimated that no person 
has been authorized to exhibit the famous “Ghost illusion” in 
this country. Have we then been haunted by false ghosts? Or 
was Professor’s patent stolen? The point, however, is not 
impértant. In this region phantoms are no longer influential. 
mdon paper, records by the way, that a burletta, by Tom 
ing the old-fashioned ghosts of the stage—St. Agnes, Hamlet 
3 quo, and othere— abo come iuto a churchyard, at fnidnight, 
where Professors d to be i 











——_ and Quirks are supp 4 
the essential quality of Hamlet’s nature. He was a Prince, ar-| search of spirits. Here the phantoms sing or spout, and perform 


many grotesque tricks; until Sh re ap » and rebukes 
them in a set , condemuin, actors and playwrights, and 
> entific inventions of modern times 


let them not despair, these Western fillibusters in the East. his grief took no deeper colour. The foundations of his mind y" The Re tng Edipus” of Sophocles has been performed, in 


War is not over. It is always easy to change sides. General 
Burgoin, who succeeded Ward, in thecommand of the Ameri-| madness overspread his melancholy—no passionate mournfulness 


were all unshaken. No spectre haunted his soul. No tinge of LOK. 


reek, by students of the Academy of Munster, in 
Wi alia. The choruses were sung, to new music by one 
Herr Bellarmann, of Berlin. This is “a very ribband in e cap 


can-Chinese legion in ine service of the Emperor, has, it is| of genius separated him from this breathing world. From begin- ee not to say a real revival of “the legi 


said, gone over to the revolutionary Taepings. It is to be| ning to end he went firmly forward, with no vacillation of pur- 


8 to be a settled fact 


that Mrs. San oe (Agnes Ro- 


)bertson) is coming to the United States, to fulfil ‘essional en- 
feared that al’ the eloquence of Messrs. Seward and Everett | pose, but with quick intellect and vigorous animation, pleasant ae The rising of “The Fairy Star” will meloomed*by 


and Sumner has been wasted upog their countrymen. ‘These | “Hough in themselves, but wholly foreign to the character, 
learned gentlemen have written volumes to prove the iniquity it seems to me, was all wrong. 


of a neutral selling war-ships to a belligerent, because the jentious student. He stood upon the stage, a 


personificati 
other belligerent’s commerce may suffer. The newspapers, | orintenect and dignity, and he sketched, with a bold, free touch, 
that applaud their sentiments, chuckle also over the notion a graphic and novel picture of a medisval Price. When, there- 
of neutrals making heaps of money by “ preying” themselves | fore, it is remembered that he js a foreigner, who has not yet fully | first of 








Aside from this, Mr. Bandmann’s Hamlet was worthy of a con- 


many a star gazer. 


Facts and Farncies. 
oat Y Owen *. a ult., 
rs In a long communication, the 
the Zimes returns to the attack against the me- 





on} The 
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trical decimal declares that, even taking the Jil epount to somewhere in the neighhparhond of GFELAO. champ Mr. Edwards had been at some disadvan’ 
arti as re cree we make our measure- | 000 or ,000,000, This is about equal to the w: annual | d the previous matches. The great 

ments, the is more accurate than the metre, for the former | expenditure of the British Government. ‘Mr. Simeon | Cup and the Battalion Cup were those which he, with others, 
is almost the 500-millionth of the earth's axis. | Draper, President of the Commissioners of Public Charities, | was sent down rh ment and his city to win, and they 
The metre on the other hand has been found out to be no ex- ee eee lier, that the Board can | were to be fired for with the ordinary Enfield rifle of the vo- 
act fraction. ‘The Hon. Henry Co’ , the eldest son | dispense with the large sum of to them | lunteers. In order to keep his hand in, he shot with the En- 
of Earl Cowper, is to be the can for the -repre-| last year. This is a striking and rare proof of excellent | field at all the previous matches, while others fired with fan 
sentation of Tamworth, rendered vacant by the accession of FR ER eg age me I Presi- | rifles. In the match with Mr. McNab, however, Mr. Edw: 
Lord Raynham to the ’ The eighteenth show | dent Jeff. Davis has ordered the release of all in was free to use what shooting iron he chose, and Dr. Richard- 



































of Provincial Agricultural Association has been concluded, | State Prisons, provided they join the Confederate . Ifthe 
soa} Hamilton is to have her turn next R sg Bad weather | acquiesce (say our contemporaries), it will add 8,000 est, 
Kingston Exhi- | ranks, of the very worst description of cut-throats and outcasts. | Saul, he should do less execution than with his own simple 
Gaul- The Court weapon. The result testified to the goodness of the Whit- 
worth and the steadiness and skill of the marksmen. Nine 








to a daughter of the late Senator Benton. Some years | as legal tender in the redemption of the lating notes of 

Secretary Legation unde! Sartiges, the | State Banks, and in\the payment of obligations arising on con- 

Trench Minister, ~ ‘r ih tracts —_———The Chaplain or “Pope” of the Russian Ad-/| sion ; his score was respectable, but no more. The excite- 

Benton, Lord Londesborough has just been married to | miral’s ship attended service at Trinity Church, on Sunday, | ment during the contest was intense, being shared in by many 

Lady Edith Somerset, pages daughter of Emily, Duchess of | and attracted no slight attention. a _ love nts sport, me others from a wish to see 
Beaufort ; and the Earl of Wilton, to Susan only child e a sound thrashing for once. 

i ‘Madras Army.———_Th . . “It ought to be noted that Mr. Edwards, who may be fairl 
fon Wiedeiice Lyaen, Pps member for Tewkesbury, A’ STRONG Geranstenet-— Tee Papmoviss ay ga J described as the champion shot of Canada, has not taken a4 
will at once tt the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun administration paper, tells a any, th itary eal oncay | time from his business to practice with the rifle. After he be- 
and offer himself for the Western jivision of Worcestershire, | Veting, which shows the beauties o M OH Plsss ‘eee © are! came an officer of volunteers, he desired to learn the duties of 
in the room of his brother, Viscount Elmley, now Earl poo de Revablivan peminoer of Tovkvilie, web cmntind in ‘ee his postion, and cane good deal at the Yorkville range, dur. 
Heenel ¥ erers at Liver- ing the summer . But during the past season 
1, on the 12th Reg ety pom 100,000 streets by @ person who aaey be eet ee hardly shot at all. He has, of comme @ great natural capacity 
caine, Wineeeed the awful proceedings ; but this rough taken to the barracks, ——- § | for the measuring of distances with the eye, power over the 
crowd was far more orderly than usual————The island of ag dag es peeing ose! was not true, #8/ hand and arm in poising his weapon, firm nerves, and a clear 
Monte Christo, which owes its celebrity to Alexandre Dumas’ | };,, head. It is these qualities which produced a score of 88 from 
popular novel, has just been chosen by the Italian Government tunately while th ffi ised hii being the | ‘he 28 shots which he fired in four of the great matches in 
as a penal settlement. An Nome weer discovery bas | oon of = aw bl poms oe his veplecuntations Gen- Montreal.” a 

ust been made in the roof of Whitechapel Church, London. | 674) Canby discharged the alleged deserter. The Commercial| The “reinforcements” for Canada, which have drawn out 
ven coffins and the remains ys pang ennpnte, nesity Adsertie adie: iso men, Jotsng ther vertour regloants tf ther of about 
children, have been found concealed between the ceiling ‘This is not the ont f this kind which has in this | 130 men, ng jous ments to fill vacancies, to- 
the slates, and it is believed that some of them were deposited manne cay S80 s occurred gether with a few women and children. In q 
there as Tong as fifty years ago. It is supposed that they have | CY. ‘Sep dolore bp sow paid She Mio srvesh of Passatons, ond peiies | 7 a, state of affairsin Japan, and the consequent 


arres' 1 the 
been owe ecems the roof in order to save burial fees. Sa any Sesleri hpeadtyny ors talena he cannot call for troops in India to serve there, it is probable that the 


. Ifa man is once sent to Governor’s Island he cannot 
ief Justice Marshall used the following language, | readily get off. In this case, if young Pease had not been recog- | 55th regiment, at Portsmouth, and the 76th, at Aldershott, will 
ised b be ordered out to Madras.——The last grand review and field- 


more than forty years ago: “ No political dreamer ever was e would by this time have been sent offto the army. As 
wild enough to think of breaking down State lines and com- | thirty dollars will soon be paid for deserters, many innocent per-| dey for the season of the troops stationed at the Curragh camp 
pounding the American people into one mass.” A me- | 8ons will doubtless be picked up. took place on the 9th ult. About 8000 troops were on the 
morial to the late Mr. Mulready is to consist of a tablet on his| Thisisa comfortable prospect, and shows the kind ofsecurity und. A committee, including the Duke of Cambrid, 
tomb, at Kensal Green, and a statue in the National Gallery. | we have for life and personal liberty, without the shield ofthe | has been formed for the purpose of raising a memorial to the 
———-Dumas the younger is reported to be “in a bad state,” | habeas corpus and the ards of law. Any citizen of New | late Lord Clyde.——The total enrolled strength of the British 
and not likely to write again ——-——An English review no-| York can, it seems, be up in the streets upon a charge | Volunteer force is 159,000 men of all ranks, of whom 1,300 are 
tices that the popularity of M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” is very | of ‘being a deserter, and, without trial or identification, is} Cavalry, 23,000 Artillery, 2,500 Engineers, and 132,200 Rifle 
t and very sudden in France. Already four large editions | liable to be sent at once into the field. Heretofore the liberty | Volunteers. - 
Give been exhensted, and everywhere the fifth ison sale. We] ofa citizen has been appraised at ten dollars, but hereafter . Navy 
* 
Sap Deatsu or A Younc Orricer.—The pleasure of the 
day was followed by a fatal accident, which caused much 
Joy 
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to be published in this city. Lord Palmerston has been | deliverable at the Park barracks.—W. Y. World, Sept. 30. 
sitting for his bust, to Me E. G. Papworth, of London. —_— 
At an evening party, many years sinve, at Lady Jersey’s,every| Gossip Toucutne RovAL Marriaces.—Now that her Ma- 
one was pralteg the Duke of Bedford, who had just come in, | jesty has returned, it is rumoured that the Royal visit to Ger- 
and who had lately attained his majority. There was a per-| many will not be altogether unproductive of political conse- 
fect chorus of admiration to this effect: “ Everything is in his | quences, and that the preliminaries of more than one Ro 
favour; he has good looks, considerable abilities, and a hun-| marriage were settled on the occasion. Prince Alfred, the 
dred thousand a-year.” Rogers, who had been carefully ex-| second son of her Majesty (now in his 20th year, having been 
the “young ruler,” listened to these encomiums for | born on the 6th of August, 1844), is, it is said, “ en, toa 
some time, in silence, but at last remarked, with an air of ex-| Princess of the House of Oldenburg, while the ncess 
ultation, and in his must venomous manner, “ Thank God, he | Helena, the third daughter of her Majesty, will not, after all, 
has got bad teeth!” It is understood that the regular | be the Queen of the Greeks, but is to become the wife of a 
Board of Stock Brokers have purchased the old Government | German ce, the nephew, I believe, of that astute and po- 
stores, Nos. 10 and 12 Broad Street, and design con-| pular Sovereign who rules the destinies of the Prussian Em- 
yerting them to the purposes of the Association. The|pire. Itis also asserted that her Royal Highness the Princess 
price is stated to have been $200,000. A privilege of| Mary of Conneessine is oS ies about to her state, or 
twelve feet wide to and ‘on Wall Street, for the main| “settle in life,” as it is call , her flancé being a German Pro- 
entrance, has also been secured._————An English | testant Prince, sufficien eligible to form an alliance with the 
paper says:,The Bishop of Natal’s clergy have “ pro- Royal House of England. Her | Highness is in her 30th 
tested most solemnly” against the position taken in his | year, having been born in November, 1833.—London Corres- 
book, and against determination to retain the office of | pondent of Irish paper. 
bishop. They have not, spouses, read the book, as they 
only speak on hearsay; but beg bishops have protested Obituary 
without reading it, and the Natal clergy follow that excellent ° 
example. The pleasure, too, of being more orthodox than! Marouis TowNsHEND.—By the decease of the Marquis 
our own bishop is probably ag ay ep work of| Townshend at his seat at Raynham-hall, Norfolk, a vacancy 
restoration” that gives so much for regret to arch#0-| has been occasioned in the representation of Tamworth, Vis- 
logists and architects, and has been the ground for remon- | coynt Raynham having succeeded to the marquisate. ' The 
strance with the French authorities, pi thoroughly with | Marquis had been shooting, and was returning on his pony 
the Church of Notre Dame, Paris. Carvers are when he was seized with apoplexy, and fell off in a fit from 
hands, heads, noses, ears, fingers, toes, <&c., to the statues on | which he never rallied. The Marquis passed the early 
the Port du Zodiaque of cathedral—_———-——It_ is) of his life in the navy, and as Captain Townshend, R. N., was 
related of Delacroix that in 1831, he exhibited a picture} for many years the colleague of Sir R. Peel in’the represen- 
entitled “ Liberty guiding the People on the Barricades, 





learn that @ translation of this much talked-of work is shortly | seems thirty dollars will be paid for kid white men, 
ful feeling in the town as well asin the fleet. No oneen- 


ed the vities more heartily than Lieut. Clarence Gar- 
diner, one of the officers on the flagship Hagar. He was 
with his brother officera from the déjediner by the 

Northern Counties Railway, travelling in a first-class carriage. 
At Duncrue, one of the intermediate stations, he got out on 
the roof for the purpose of smoking a cigar. On the arrival 
of the train at Carrickfergus he was mi . Search was made, 
a ieee’. — on _ yay dead, and sheck- 
ngly di . The wheels of at least one carriage must 
have passed over his head, which was crushed into a shapeless 
mass. Deceased was quite a young man, and though but a 
short time in the service, he had won the esteem and regard 
of his brother officers, and of all others with whom he came 
in contact.—Letter from rg tm Navy List for July, the 
latest, makes no mention of the above-named Lieutenant. His 
rank is probably misstated.— Hd. Alb 





Sarp NoMENCLATURE.—A great deal has been said about 
our ship nomenclature. The flagships of the English fleet 
which destroyed the Spanish Armada were the Revenge, Vic- 
tory, Rainbow, Golden Lion (the crest of the Seymour Tamil 4 
White Bear (the crest of the aoe family), Vanguard, Ei - 
zabeth Jones, Antelope, Triumph, Dreadnought, Mary Rose, 
and Non il. During the Commonwealth there were thips 
named “ cy after Cromwell’s great battle ; “ Thirty-first 
of January,” the day on which Charles I. was beheaded ; 

on,” after a league (like the Anti-Corn-Law 
a of the eastern counties in favour of the Common- 
wealth. Naseby was one of Blake's flag ships. At the resto- 
ration she was rechristened Royal Charles, a change celebrated 
in Dryden’s venal verse. The Re Charles ae over 
Charles II. from the Continent to take possession of the Eng- 
lish throne, and was captured afterwards by the Dutch. s 

At present we have nearly 800 war ships, only 16 of which 
are called after illustrious men, viz., the Anson, Boscawen, 
Benbow, Cesar, Camperdown, Duke of Wellin: , Exmouth, 
Hawke, Hood, James Watt, Marlborough, Nelson, Rod 





tation of Tamworth. He was born in 1798, so that at the 
which was at once t, —— Government, and thrust | period of his decease he was in his 66th year. His lordship 
into the lumber-room of the Louvre, where it has ever since | succeeded to the family estates in 1854, but his elevation to the 
remained. This was a subject of great regret to him, and uisate did not follow till sometime afterwards. In poli- 
cured him of politics with the brush. Tt is suggested | tics the noble Marquis was a Whig of a rather decided stamp, 
hot she. hench,ot Morrie Island will boreaties bas Snows lace} and he was a warm supporter o né 
to up shells. Partington diers pendence, even when it was at a comparative discount. The 
po be fearfully dishonest, since “it seems to be a nightly 











: ney, 
resent bag my neat who entertains the same political views as | Russell, St. Vincent, and Wellesley. In the beginning of the 

occurrence for a sentry to be relieved of his watch.” Ris father, is known by many well-intentioned efforts to pro- : 

In Austria, paper for printing p is often made of “ corn- ahs hd aed pr the poole. Pro-| 18th century there were men of war named Royal William, 


shucks”—that is, eh leaves whi 8 ew ag _ ear of a. 
This material gives the page a yellow ue, ——-——— At Castle , county Ti , J.D. Esq., for- 
Gree opt ee Perse | eof ke tei 2 
art ‘ 1D — ys near 

phate style of speak —— by pa ee was | Vice-Admiral Henry Dundas, second son of the late Lord Ch ef 
begun by King John of England, A. D. 1119. Prior to that | Baron of the Court of ow how Poy, 
time, sovereigns used the singular in their edicts. very suddenly, F. J. Grund, a well-known writer and politician. 
German and French Kings followed the example of Kin 


John in 1200.—————_Ev: weet fo Pee Feat 
washed down Cah wailing” Plenty of work is involved in Appointments. 
that, for all litter of the da: 


William and Mary, Elizabeth, Ru Russell, Albemarle, and 
Monk. Some names, such as al Sovereign, Swiltsure, 
Maia nag 6 Vanguard, Dreadnought, » seem to have always 








BE? 


, mous sons. on this topic of ships’ 
being not in dust bins, Se ie kcatinn oe Ps saehvieeil——siaeta marine NOH names Xx na DP aged that Be mail pao a A ever been 
nok & stalk, & shell, or & straw, will offend the sight, for the army. named Rowlan , after the man who uced cheap 
remainder of the day—_————T he con‘ cham postage.— English paper. ad 

America, betv amill Tae CHampton RivtemaN or CanapA—The Toronto 
See ae tanie ine ee Pecaboeae sna i: ys} Globe of the 25th ult. thus closes its remarks upon the late rifle | _ The arrival, at this ot So ee. ee me 8 of 
defeat of the latter. The distance rowed was five miles, which | tournament at Montreal. 


done in thirty-seven minutes and -eight seconds,| “We have had occasion to notice the rivalry between To- 
pcan “ One Hl Bags Pio a Paye 8a at apn ronto and Montreal at the great tournament. There can be 
. the new ruler of| no doubt that Montrealers would ly have seen the pride 























P| of rej 
throne, in favour of his posed for a moment an. or discour- its The Channel has been in the 
The amount of guano existing on the coast of Peru is estima-| tesy was shown. There was a between the con- oe ond ot Retinal. At last accounts, it was anchored in the 
ted at 8,000,000 tons. been made of a} testants in a manly and useful sport, but it was conducted in At Glasgow, at Belfast, and especially is 
new tenor-singer, W promising name is Holler. a liberal and Of course we are inclined to chuc- a eieat of she tatuon hes joyously hailed. - 
A great master of the English once said that every | kle at the success of the Toronto men. We think it a capital | vities and entertainments have been the order of the day.— 
man, as he wrote a word on a sheet of paper, should remem- | joke that Montreal made such exertions to get UP |The Fawn, 17, attached to the Chatham steam 
ber that he was writing something that “live forever.’ and that Toronto bagged ; but we acknowledge for commission, to take the place of the 
Edmond About is said to be a Life of Vol- ty of the donors, and sincerely wish them better et the West Indies—A San Francisco telegram, 
taire, while Ars@ne prery PB} of Rousseau. | luck next time in their shooting. Better success in their ar-| 4.104’ on announcés the utter wreck of the Russian 
Thee Go tee Gaines ving honour the illustrious dead. oie Ge See Oe Se ee Saied cn ey bedi eat fede ackouadl, on Point Keys, 
-A son of ‘well-known actor James E. Murdoch| “ rivalry between East West culminated in the|.: the northern entrance of the harbour. All the officers 
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New Publications. 


Miss Harriet Elizabeth Prescott, though still young both in 
years and in the pursuit of literature, has already won a high 
rank among the best writers of this generation. She first be- 
came known—if we remember rightly—as the author of a di- 
zarre tale, called “ In a Cellar’—a piece of writing somewhat 
in the intricate manner of Poe, but more vital and highly 
coloured than any work of his in that vein. But her first 
really characteristic production was a novel called “Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost”—published, several years ago, at Boston. This 
story was recognized as the fruit of a vivid imagination, stimu- 
lating and lighting up a vigorous and independent intellect. 
1t was also remarkable for gorgeousness of colour, and poetic 
delicacy of sentiment. Encouraged by the success of that ef- 
fort, Miss Prescott next published “The Amber Gods.” It 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, and made a great sensation 
in literary circles. Good short stories are rare, and persons 
capable of writing them are still rarer. As a natural conse- 
quence, therefore, Miss Prescott rapidly became a favourite 
contributor to local periodicals. She has not, however, done 
herself the injustice of writing voluminously. She has written 
well, but not much; and therein she has illustrated the vast 

difference between writing and scribbling. This we see 
in her volume entitled The Amber Gods and Other 
Stories, just published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
It contains only seven pieces—collected from different maga- 
zines where they were first printed—but each is excellent in 
its peculiar style. These stories are, “The Amber Gods,” 
“Ina Cellar,” “ Knitting Sale-Socks,” “ Circumstance,” “ De- 
sert Sands,” “ Midsummer and May,” and the “ South Breaker.” 
Together they constitute a book which every lover of good 
literature will prize and keep. We shall not speak of them 
in detail, since they are so well known; but we cannot neg- 
lect the opportunity now offered of testifying in general terms 
to their extraordinary merits. 
The chief excellence of Miss Prescott as a writer—an excel- 
lence richly shown in these stories—is imagination. It is this 
which electrifies her mind with sensuous life, and wings her 
thought with freedom. Shedoes not walk in the beaten track. 
Her works are never commonplace, and very rarely artificial. 
Her imagination, seizing upon simple plots, surrounds them 
with an atmosphere of poetic splendour, and vitalizes them 
with the fervour of poetic passion. It thrills her characters 
too, and often lifts them out of the sphere of reality. These 
latter are, indeed, flesh and blood; but they are not composed 
of dull and common clay. Yone, Delphine, Mrs. Laudersdale 
—globes of fire, as it were, wherein all brilliant colours flash 
and flare—these are her favourite types. Her men too—Ra- 
eigh, Sydney, Rose—are creatures born in “a country ripe 
with colour.” This same sensuousness is exhibited in all the 
accessories of scenery. One wearies, almost, of so much scenic 
splendour. The richness becomes rank. Some of Miss Pres- 
cott’s descriptions—which, by the way, often interrupt the 
current of her narrative—overwhelm the senses, as with floods 
of tropical fragrance. It is a beauty; but such beauty, in exu- 
t , is d to art. This hint is a key to all the de- 
fects of these stories, They stir the imagination by influences 
that are somewhat too nearly physical. They illustrate the 
possible predominance of sense over soul, in even highly re- 
fined natures. Yet not always so. They sometimes touch 
the loftiest peaks of spirituality—as in the closing scene of 
“the Amber Gods,” in “Circumstance,” and in the character 
of Eos, in “ Desert Sands ;” and they sometimes throb with 
the heart beats of simple pathos—as in “ Knitting Sale-Socks” 
and ‘‘The South Breaker.” These last mentioned stories, by 





the way, evince as remarkable a power to deal justly with cha- is good 


racter and real life, as is shown in “ The Amber Gods” for the 
treatment of the ideal. We are thus led to believe that 
Miss Prescott will one day become as powerful over 
the great reading public, as now she is over those who 
have the imagination and sensibility requisite to a just com- 
prehension of her poetic moods. Meantime she wears the 
laurel with which only poets are crowned. Broader experi- 
ence, and growth of intellect, in those riper years, “ which 
bring the philosophic mind,” may also bring her true self- 
knowledge and severe taste, without which pertect works 
of art are impossible. Then will the laurel grow thicker 


and greener.— We leave this book, delighted alike by its 
performance and its promise. Our readers must seek out 
its beauties for themselves. We can borrow here but one of 


them, a gem of verse, which Miss Prescott too seldom writes 


We're all alone, we're all alone ! 

The moon and stars are dead and gone, 
The night’s at deep, the winds asleep, 
And thou and I are all alone, 


What care have we life there be? 
Tumult and lifeare not for me! 

Silence and sleep about us creep: 
Tumult and life are not for thee! 


How late it is since such as this 
topped 


the height of breathing bliss! 
And now we a iron sleep— 


In that grave thou, and I in this! 





Mr. Charles Scribner, of this city, has published, in particu- 
larly handsome style, a volume of Sermons, by Rey. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., originally preached before the Prince 
of Wales, during his tour ia the East, in the spring of 1862. 
These sermons are fourteen in number. Three were delivered 
in Egypt, four in Palestine, six in Syria, and one in Windsor 
Castle. This fact is noticeable, since the subjects of the ser- 
mons were, to some extent, suggested by the localities in 
which they were prepared and spoken. The book, therefore, 


apposite illustration. It is, in fact, a memorial of the Prince’s 
tour. The sermons were first printed at the request of his 
Royal Highness, for the use of the little congregation to whom 
they had been addressed. They have since been published, in 
deference to the wishes of our gracious Queen. The Ameri- 
can reprint appears by arrangement with Dr. Stanley himself. 
Appended to the sermons is a series of interesting notices of 
some of the localities visited by the Prince, which latter are 
still further illustrated by maps. The religious doctrines an- 
nounced by Dr. Stanley are those of the Church of England. 
His style is singularly simple, graceful, and earnest; and we 
doubt not his book will benefit the hearts as well as the minds 
of those who read it. 


French, and Belgian schools, is announced for sale on Thurs- 
day next, at the Derby Galleries ; and our city readers are re- 
commended to examine them. They will find several works 
worthy of notice, and two or three which ought to provoke 
a lively competition. Among these we single out a Fruit- 
Piece by Preyer, a Carl Hubner representing “The Sur- 
prise” caused by a stern grandmother breaking in upon a 


sions on him by virtue of their sex, although, if he is amiable. 




































































= — A ro, to missy Oe services, ine as he would 
oblige a le fellow- mger. Gallantry is a 
Vv different thing. Most | ah any are quite willing to 
a kind of shadowy love to any woman they may meet; 
and if she , however discreetly, to these overtures, 
they are delighted to offer her those “little cares” which 
are part of the tacit bargain.. But then they put themselves 
out, not because she is a woman, but because she isa woman 
in a certain pleasant relation to themselves. Englishmen go 
on quite different principles. They import into their be- 
haviour a sense of the inequalities of rank and station. When 
an Englishman goes into an omnibus he regards his fellow- 
travellers as so many blanks, with whom he has nothing to do, 
because he knows nothing of them. They might turn out to 
be his equals, and then he would, if occasion required it, be 
happy to shake hands with them; or they might be substan- 
people of a lower class, and then, if they came in his way, 
he would be ready to give them a friendly nod, or even remark 
that the weather was changeable; or they might be quite poor 
pa and then he would expect them to touch thelr hats to 
im. When an Englishman goes into a shop, he considers 
himself i as the superior by the mere fact that he is 
the customer, and the shopkeeper is the seller; and he would 
therefore consider it absurd to call the shopman “ Sir,” and 
would be surprised if the shopkeeper did not say Sir to him. 
But when an Englishman is travelling with ladies, he consi- 
ders them his superiors, merely because they are ladies. If 
there is a place out of the cold or dust he would be ashamed 
to occupy it, and to see a lady sitting in discomfort. Ifa lady 
wanted a glass of water, he would think it as natural 
that she should ask him to get it as that she should send 
her servant for it in her own house. A school girl 
might send a duke fora Banbury cake at Swindon or Wol- 
verton, and there is no duke in England who would consider 
himself lowered by executing the order. And all this explains 
why the Frenchman and Englishman think each other ill- 
mannered even in the classes which — the standard of the 
respective countries. The Frenchman thinks the Englishman 
usly insolent when he walks into a shop just as if, French- 
ple say, it belonged to him, throws down his money, 
tches u purchase, and never says “‘ Madame” or “ Mon- 
sieur’ the whole time he isthere. The Englishman comes 
back from France and says that it is absurd for the French to 
call themselves polite ; for, with all their bowings and scrap- 
ings they treat ladies with an insufferable coolness. * * * 
he manners of a country never stand still, and there can 
be no doubt that, as English manners have changed hitherto, 
they will change in times tocome. We cannot even conceive 
the time when they will not express the existence of social in- 
equalities, and it is to be hoped that such an acknowledgment 
of the claims of women to respect and attention as is consist- 
ent with ——— in their proper place in the world will 
continue, and will extend to the lowest grades of society. But 
something more of equality in the outward intercourse of 
Englishmen is not only desirable but inevitable. The substan- 
tial differences of rank, and birth, and wealth, and official po- 
sition cannot cease, but it is a good thing that they should be 
covered over with a thicker ont thicker veil of courtesy. Fine 
ladies will keep their carriages and their parks, and their 
blessed right to go in first to dinner, whether they give two 
fingers or the whole hand to the curate. In fact, very great 
people now are above the assumption of petty airs of superio- 
rity , and it is only little great —_— who care to erect these 
frail — for their dignity. It would be no pleasure to the 
Duke of Devonshire to give two fingers to a commoner, but it 
might be a great comfort to Lord Llanover. Perhaps the 
French may some day teach us to bow when we enter shops, 
or omnibuses, or railway carriages. It is too much, probably, 
to expect we should ever call the counter-jumpers “ Sir,” for 
they would be sure to think they were being laughed at. But 
the day will certainly come when either the poor will leave 
off touching their hats, or will offer it as a courtesy calling for 
an invariable return in kind. The equality of democracy is 
quite alien to the political institutions of England and the feel- 
ings of Englishmen ; but the courtesy which implies an ap- 
pearance of equality in the living persons themselves who are 
brought into social intercourse is the fruit of an increased sense 
of personal dignity and self-respect, and of the national pro- 
gress in wealth and independence. The more it gains ground, 
therefore, the better, and we hope that one of the first things 
it sweeps tee | will be the silly trick of giving two fingers to 
an inferior.—. rday Review. 





Hine Arts. 


An importation of modern oil paintings, of the Dusseldorf, 


group of young people, and “ The Gamblers” by Carl Webb, 
a pupil of Camphausen. Preyer, it will be recollected, is the 
dwarfish personage who figures in the well known group of 
the Dusseldorf artists that was long on exhibition here. 


Mr. Oscanyan, the Turkish Lecturer on Turkey, sends us a 
very neat collection of 23 Photographs, by Fredericks & Co., 
illustrative of the costume of the East, and forming what is 
termed an Oriental Album. The “ ladies and gentlemen” how- 
ever are by no meaus equally divided—Mr. Oscanyan himself 
only figurizg on three or four of the cards. The ladies, on 
the other hand, are very variously attired ; nor would it be pro- 
fitless for some of our gay dames and damsels, to study herein 
the extremes of ugliness and picturesqueness whereto fashion 
leads their sex. The contrast between the “ Flower of Ararat” 
and the. Druz Lady of Rank” is sufficiently piquant, we can 
assure them. 


peo, 





perms Ee EY 
TWO FINGERS. 


There are be in England to be met with every day who 
have a horrid habit of giving two fingers only when they pre- 
tend to shake hands. They use this means to express the 
feeling of their own importance, and also to convey to the per- 
son on whom they confer this doubtful honour a proper sense 
of the distance that separatesthem. Fine ladies in the coun- 
try not unfrequently hold out this signal of their consequence 
to creatures like curates, attorneys, younger sons, and led cap- 
tains; and from the affable smile with which they mo omeag srw 
the gesture it is evident that they seriously believe those kind 
of people must be pleased and proud to have this mark of con- 
descension shown them. It seems a happy mixture of amia- 
bility and reserve. The general public which sees the hand 
stretched out may be supposed to admire the sociability and 
with which the great lady welcomes the canaille, where- 
as the object of the condescension receives a private warning 
that this must not be taken to mean too much, and that he 
must be as discreet and unpresuming as before. It is as ifthe 
horse on which Mordecai was sent round the town had only 
been painted white, but the disheartening secret had been re- 
vealed to him alone. Heads of Houses, too, at the Universi- 
ties, who are like fine ladies in more ways than one, are in the 
habit of intimating in this way to the younger Fellows and to 
the Bachelors of their coll what is the true distance that se- 

tes the real full-blown don from the mere budding or possi- 
le don. Many of those, however, who have the two fingers 
pushed into their hand are stung with the implication of infe- 
riority, and do not like this trait in the manners of their supe- 
riors. Sometimes they even threaten to give what they get, 
and to offer two fingers in return. But we doubt whether this 
taste, for besides the inevitable ludicrousness of two 
sets of two fingers trying to catch each other, it may be argued 
that either the superior ;is acting within the limits of good 
manners, and then the inferior ought to grin and bear it, just 
as he bears a carriage and four passing his pony-chaise ; or 
else the superior is guilty of rudeness, and to meet rudeness 
with rudeness is undignified and un-Christian. The proper 
thing is to have it understood, once for all, whether this ex- 
tension of two fingers is good manners or not; and if it is set- 
tled that it is not, the shame of the breach of manners 
ought to fall exclusively on the person guilty of it. Ifa fine 
lady or a don were to spit profusely while accosting an infe- 
rior, there would be no occasion to notice it. The best thing 
would be to look the other way, and clear off as quickly as 
possible, "So, if giving two fingers is once accepted as a piece 
of vulgar rudeness, there is no need to resent it. But whether 
it is bad manners to give two fi nd if so, why—are 
questions which lead us into a wide field of discussion ; for 
manners are but the signs of general habits of thinking and 
acting, and we may easily see that giving two fingers is not an 
isolated part of English manners, whether good or bad, but is 
connected with many other things that are either approved of 
in England or are passed over without notice. 

The F pride themselves very greatly on their — 
and often Object strongly to the manners of the English ; an 
yet the English are not conscious of any bad manners at 
but honestly try to be polite and civil after their fashion ; nor, 
when the points of difference are stated, will they own that 
they are a wrong and the French al right. 
The truth is, that much in the di ce of the manners of 
the two nations proceeds from a difference in their ge- 
neral view of society. The French theory is that manners 
should proclaim the social equality, for the moment, of per- 
sons tem thrown together. There should be no su- 
periority visible either of rank or sex. Ifa ichman en- 
ters an omnibus he lifts his hat in recognition that he is, 
during the ride, the associate of his fellow-travellers. If he 
to huy a of gloves, he calls the woman who serves 
ust as she calls him Monsieur; and he takes 
fts it to her, while she bows to him, in token 
one of whom wants 





IRON SHIPS FORTY YEARS AGO. 


The follo extract from the London Mechanics Magazine 
of Saturday, June 5, 1824, shows how completely the idea 
of what are considered modern discoveries was anticipated 
by scientific writers 40 years It would seem as if 40 
years represented the necessary time between the conception 
and the execution of an idea. 


“ Since the discovery by Mr. Perkins of so vast a destructive 
power as his steam artillery, it becomes of more importance 
than ever that nations should learn to make their ships as shot 
and shell proof as possible. On this subject there is, in Feru- 
sas’s Bulletin des Sciences Tech: iques, 4 memorial by M. de 
Montgery, acaptain in the French navy, which is well worth 
attention, and from which chiefly we shall extract the mate- 
rials of the present notice. 

“The author's object is to recommend the universal adop- 
tion of iron instead of. wood in thé structure of ships. A mul- 
tiplicity of objects formerly composed of wood are now formed 
of iron—bridges, arches, aqueducts, public highways, and 
other objects not so colossal, but very important in their ap- 
plication to maritime affairs, such as wrought-iron tanks and 
hollow cylinders for masts and yards, anti chains in lieu of 
hempen cables and cordage. But why up to this time have 
there been so few vessels constructed entirely of iron? Will 
not mankind at some future period wonder how enlightened 
nations could have thought of building objects so stupendous 
and so oxmennte with so fragile and perishable a substance as 
wood, while they possessed a material to substitute for it so 
solid and durable as iron? The ordinary term of duration of 
wooden ships is 20 and during that period they must be 
hove down and tho ly repaired three or four times. To 
the duration of an iron ship, on the con , it would be diffi- 

od. Vessels of this description have 

copper-bottoming. Little subject to 
of running ashore; and still less are 
of The first cost of them 
we doubt), but from their far greater 
in so little need of repairs, the saving 
It deserves further to be con- 

day more and 
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is not only valuable for Obristian teaching, but’ for peculiarly 
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of men (the shipwrights), and throw them 
A temporary inconvenience 

ought not, however, ee a. A. Eiees 
oreover, how mi e coun’ 

oe by te in Vay which this new demand 

d give to our mines, commerce, and agricul- 


t at this, exclaimed, “Do y 
to the 


e three 
add,—“ Holy Father, 


than that of the president o: 


” The Pope again o 
returned, = wishing to afford further satis- 


On-the 14th of August Cardinal Antonelli sent for Cardinal 
Marini, and, having read the letter, related the circumstances 
ired during his interview with the Pope. Car- 
i was very indignant, and said,—‘ The Sacred Col- 
lege has been thrown into contempt; I attach no importance 
nal dignity. Pius1X. is the Pope who has ruined 
See. I believe that allislost.” On leaving Cardinal 
nd in presence of Cardinals Mertel and de Pietro, 
arini said to his two colleagues,—“ The Papal Court 
now places more confidence in the words of a woman of bad 
an in the honourable couduct of a Cardinal.” Over- 
whelmed with grief, Cardinal Marini returned to his residence. 
‘T'wo days afterwards he fell ill, and in five days he was dead. 

Every one mourns the death of the Cardinal. Considered 
the leading faction of the Vatican, Cardinal 
State th degree ft hes theny ry civilination rt > h 

e same of pro on as elsewhere, 
and was always Sppcsed t0 the 
850. When, in 1860, an assem 


the tribunal and 


; 8: 
years it has been in agitation to throw 


The adoption of howitzers 
: dently oS tens number of 
ments, has at length pro i 
Sona of this mode of ig, which it has also been 
to adopt on board of ships and on marine batteries. 
“Long before any one had thought of substituting metal for 
wood in the construction of large vessels, plates of iron or 
brass had been used for coverin 
rams. The celebrated gall 
des ‘for Hiero, tyrant of 
Philo of Byzantium, afterwards pro 
e entirely of metal: but 


ships of war and battering- 
it by Archytas and Archime- 


using battering ma- 
ther Mersenne appears 
adoptin; 


Pt pees ne dhol eas avbrrag he lige eadrrs 
shell proof, they shou] ve a platin 

s 5 is, a series of choot of es. with blocks of 

e conceives = = rm} would onl 

in the parts exposed to the fire of the enemy, an 

occasion for them toward the keel of 


policy rsued by Rome since 
bly o the Cardinals took place 
at the Vatican, for the purpose of drawing up a reply to the 
ultimatum of Count Cavour, he was the only one who declared 
that the Pontifical army under Lamoriciére should not attempt 


that there would be no invasion of the Piedmontese army.—Rewter’s 





Comparative Bririsn TrapEe.—Recent Board of Trade re- 
turns, giving the total amount of our shipments of British pro- 
duce and manufactures during the first half of the present year, 
pared with those of the corresponding half of 1862, and 
distinguishing each country in the order in which it ranks as 
our customer, show that our own 
remarkable steadiness to take one-third of our exports. In- 
dia, Australia, and Canada all show an advance. The United 
States figure only for a slicht increase on the restricted amount 
. | of last year, and they now occupy a place in the list not very 
far above that of Turkey and her dependencies, the latter hav- 
ng this year attained a remarkable increase. The trade with 


as that of the beginnin 
factory recovery, which wil 
enemies next session in the 


Scrence Congress at Epivsures.—The arran 
ments for the seventh annual mee 
ciation for the Promotion of Social ; 1 
Edinburgh on the 7th of October, are rapidly approachin 
completion. The Presidencies of Departments are now fill 
up. The Hon. Lord Curriehill will preside over the Depart- 
ment of Jurisprudence; Mr. Nassau 


of the National i. 
ience, commencing at 


mior over that of Edu- 
‘on. Lord Neaves will take the chair of the De- 
partment of Punishment and Reformati: fessor Christi 
son that of Public Health; the Right Hon. Sir John McNeil, 

will preside in the Social Economy 
R. P. Col C., M.P., in the Trade 
‘he Committees have secured most valua- 
ble contributions of papers to be read at the meeting ; special 
paid to the subjects of Education and to 
Penal Servitude and Transportation. The Right Hon. Mr. 


of 1862. Italy presents a very satis- 
robably damp the ardour of her 
































‘ou wish me, Monsieur le 
of the president of the 
so devoted to my per- 


the Community remains unemployed for a single moment of 
the day. Those who are not employed in manual labour are 
en, in ———e the poor children of the neighbourhood. 
The funds derived the sale of their produce, needlework, 
or tillage are spent in educating the poor, and in other works 
of benevolence, The “Servantes de Marie” and “ Repenties” 
are cloistered; the former for life, the latter for whatever 
period they may think proper. The “ Servantes de Marie” 
wear a light blue uniform, with the hood, veil, and rosary of 
the regular recluse, The “ Repenties” have the blue gown, 
with a shawl marked with a large white cross ; instead of the 
veil and hood they wear the handkerchief on the head, the 
same as that in common use among the Basque peasant wo- 
men. Strangers visiting the establishment are received with 
courtesy by one of the sisterhood, and are offered such re- 
freshments as the house can afford—excellent brown bread, 
delicious butter, wine, cheese, and eau sucrée. They feel a 
pleasure in showing you the neat refectory, cowhouse, pig- 
gery, rabbit enclosures, garden, and cemetery. When one re- 
calls to mind what that place was some 20 years ago, and sees 
what it now is, it is im ible not to feel the highest admira- 
tion for the founder. During their stay at Biarritz the Em- 
peror and Empress occasionally visit the Refuge, which, of 
course, displays its rustic triumphal arch; the Mayor of Biar- 
ritz being a very devoted functionary. Their Majesties are 
received with the courtesy shown to every one. They inva- 
riably leave some marks of their bounty, and the sisterhood 
y do not forget them in their prayers. 

The order of the “ Servantes de Marie” has spread the in- 
fluence and exertions of the Abbé Cestac with wonderful ra- 
eS: There are few places in the departments of the Low, 

igh, and Eastern Pyrenées, where there are not branches of 
it; and wherever the outcast is to be reclaimed, the orphan 
sheltered, and the ignorant to be taught, there you are sure to 
find a ber of the C ity. It has branches in various 

rovinces of Spain, and some of the sisters were detached not 
ong ago from the parent establishment of Anglet to organize 
a house in Madrid.— Letter from Biarritz. 
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Frencu Novets.—It is with French novels as with French 
cookery ; one cannot deny that jaded palates are stimulated 
by the exercise of considerable skill, but a healthy appetite 
longs for more wholesome and substantial food. It is the ab- 
sence of good meat and vegetables which drives the cook to 
seek refuge in sauces and culinary refinements. It is the ab- 
sence of and moral earnestness which drives the novel- 
ist to seek his effects in vice, crime, and startling situations, 
We can roast and boil our honest meat, and relish the simple 
flavour, day after day; and in like manner we can read over 
and over again the simple, eternal poem of human affections 
and of human sorrows. But the meat must be good ; the poem 


possessions continue with 


uite to the same extent 


Commons. Spain like- 


wise occupies a good position. Portugal and Belgium exhibit | @S* be true; otherwise both will be dreadfully insipid. The 


, and in our trade with the other States of Eu- licit 
ntly little variation. The shipments | POS Y 
uth America show very considerable 


Adderley intends to read a Paper on the Reports of Lord Grey 
Lord Carnarvon, which “will lead the 


whole system of convict and prison disciplin to the several States o 
and I i La 







French, ay young France of to-day, cannot trust to sim- 
uancy is demanded in sauce and situation. The 


- Pig 
simple story of youthful love, the simple pathos of natural do- 


improvement, Brazil being the only exception. To Mexico mestic trials, would go doubt be drearily insipid in their hands. 


they have been five times as | 


teresting 
i - arge 
gel pee to be attributed to the consignments to 


and will be well repre- 


will be raised on the question of 
ious manufactures and Trades of 
sented; among others, we may mention Mr. Cowan (late M.P. 






At any rate, they have not the courage to rely on nature, they 


as in the anme period leat have not the genius which would make them feel the eternal 


atamoras, To Chili, New Granada, the Argentine Repub- freshness of truth. Instead, therefore, of reflecting in their 


lic, and Peru, there has also been a 
Dutch East Indies (Java, &c.) the to 
of that in 1862, an 


o will give an account of the paper trade; 
Chambers, who will contribute a Paper on 


trade. 
ing will be opened by Lord Brougham (the Presi- 
dent), who will deliver the annual address in the Free Church 
Assembly Hall,on Wednesday ev: 
business of each nee, the 


there has also been a diminution to the 

Philippine Islands. Hayt? and St. Domingo, which are 

coupled in the Bost hoe arate bmi although the one is 
ent ic, and the er a Spanish 

are likewise on the unfavourable 


, the 7th of October. -The 
whey ing off has been on the 


Pay mare of the differen part of both, or only of one, cannot be 









novels the images of tenderness and beauty which life fur- 
nishes abundantly, they seek “effects” in the images of vice 
and crime which civilization furnishes exceptionally. All 
over France, men and women are loving honestly, marrying and 
living — hb ed happi on doing ord —— ——- 
in great and noble ideas, struggling, con ng, and knowin, 

the many sorrows incident to this life iosone but, it we ae 
to take our estimate from French novels, we should believe 


at increase. To the 
has been less than half 





colony, 
side; but whether the fall. 


ascertained. Japan and Cochin China, with which countries that this is neither the general course of life, nor the desirable 


there was no trade in the first half of 1862, now again appear, 
b hich then had a place, are no longer 
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Wednesday, the 14th of October. The coun- 
cil will meet in the library of the writers of the signet, and 
the parliament house will be open as a reception room, the 

and law libraries and other public buildings and places 
ibition will be open to members during the week. Con- 
yersaziones will be held in the University, in the Museum 
and Hall of the Royal College of 


orkingmen’s meeting will be held in the Corn Ex 
the os of the 9th, at which Lord Brougham will preside ; 
association dinner will 


al Scottish Academy inten 
of deceased and living artists of Scot- 
land, collected for the occasion, during the meeting of the as- 
sociation. T' of Physicians 


their intention of inviting some of the | 
association to a dinner in the Hall of the 
of October. There is to be a 


ished et i b the ea sae Irish Bars. The Scotch 
railways generally have give 
bers a pone ar and na leading English 

facilities to visitors through their tourists’ tickets. 
tion committee, of which Lord Ardmillan is convenor, and 
Mr. C. Lawson, jun., is sub-convenor, has been en, 
some time in arran ing 


Aw InstrruTion ror MacpaLens.—There is another si 
of a different character about half an hour’s drive, and which 
few quit this part of the country without visiting. I allude to 
the establishment known as the Refuge, which is directed by 
us community, the “ Servantes de Marie,” and that 
nardines, at a short advance from it, both in the 
commune of Anglet. 
The pleasant and picturesque village of Anglet stands close 
to the route from Bayonne to the 8 
where that of Biarritz begi 
towns. It was onthe heights of An 


ns, und in the Na- 
, 9th, and 12th. A 


and on the 13th the 
Music Hall. The Ro 
exhibition of the wor 


ons for crossing the Adour, and the 
in 1814. Its name occurs several times 


between Anglet and Biarritz the 
by magic, by the ene 


ee ee 


of a single man. Some five and 

whose name has long since 
a well-merited celebrity throughout the Pyrenees, 
founded at Bayonne, to the Cathedral of which he was at- 
tached, an orphan asylum, the direction of which he confided 
hood known as the “Servants of ” His 
comprehensive benevolence was not content with this. He 
opened a home for the unfortunate class of young women, the 
outcasts of society, who manifested a desire to don their 
evil ways; and he placed re under the name of filles re- 
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return tickets to mem- 
ish lines will afford 
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the hospitable reception of the 
le of visitors who will be present. 
Prince Alfred and one of the Danish 
will be present at one of the concluding meetings of 
i — Haxaminer, Sept. 12. 





x and 
orphan asylum. In 1839 he bought out of his own resources, 
with some help from his family, a spot of ground in the most 
secluded part of the plain between Anglet and Biarritz. On 
this he built straw huts, and, aided by his sister, who joined 
the sisterhood of the “Servants of Mary,” and soon became 
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course for any but épiciers. Every young gentleman of the 
least pretensions must have several intrigues with married wo- 
men, tight a few duels, squander billets de banque in frivolous 
or hateful pursuits, believe in nothing higher than the boule- 
pot | vards of Paris, and despite mankind. To be poetical, he must 
ruin himself for a courtezan; if she is consumptive, or if he 
is consumptive, the “ poésie” is greatly heightened. He must 
have, of course, “generous sentiments,” and break several 
commandments. He must have /uze, and be utterly useless to 
mankind. 

Where such is the literary conception of life, writers like 
Feydeau, Gustave Flaubert, and the younger Dumas are na- 
turally eminent. Their skill is undeniable. Seeking for pi- 
quancy, unrestrained by any moral sense, they find it in the 
offal of civilized cities. — London paper. 


ish frontier, at the angle 
half way between both 
t that English divi- 
the high road to Spain 
A Puenomenon.—Prof. Tyndall sends us for publication 
some curious Alpine experiences of Mr. Robert Spencer Wat- 
son, and his party, in the region of the Jungfrau. The sud- 
denness of the atmospheric changes will 1 the similar ob- 
servations of Mr. Whymper on the Matterhorn, recorded in 
our pages a —- ago. Mr. Watson says:—“On the 10th 
of July I visited the Col'de la Jungfrau from the ° 
horn, in company with Das and Messrs. John Sowerby 
and W. G. Adams of Marlborough College. We had with us 
as guides J. M. Claret, of Chamouni, and a young man from 
the Hotel. The early morning was bright, and gave promise 
of a fine day, but, as we approached the Col, clouds settled 
down upon it, and, on reaching it, we encountered so severe a 
storm of wind, snow and hail, that we were unable to sta’ 
more than a few minutes, As we descended, the snow conti- 
nued to fall so densely that we lost our way, and, for some 
time, we were wandering up the Lotsch Sattel. We had heniiy 
discovered our mistake when a loud peal of thunder was heard, 
and shortly after I observed that a strange singing sound like 
Abbé | that of a kettie was issuing from my alpenstock. We halted, 
and, finding that all the axes and stocks emitted the same 
sound, stuck them into the snow. The guide from the Hotel 
now pulled off his cap, shouting that his head burned, and his 
hair was seen to have a similar appearance to that which it 
would have presented had he been onan insulated stool under 
a powerful electrical machine. We all of us experienced the _ 
sensation of pricking or burning in some part of the body, 
more especially in the head and , my hair also standing on 
end in an uncomfortable but very amusing manner. The snow 
ve out a hissing as though # heavy shower of hail were fal- 
fia ; the veil on the wide-awake of one of the party stood 
upright in the air, and on waving our hands the singing sound 
issued loudly from the fingers. Whenever a peal of thunder 
was heard the omena ceased, to be resumed before the 
echoes had died away. At these times we felt shocks, more 
or less violent, in those portions of the body which were most 
By one of these my right arm was paralyzed so 
completely that I could use nor raise it for several 
minutes, nor, indeed, until it had been severely rubbed by 
sa AL ball past twelve tho clouds begua to pees 
sev. hours. At -past twelve ouds pacs 
;| away and the phenomena finally ceased, having lasted twenty- 


od. On the sandy plain 
uge bas arisen, as it were, 


houses belonging to the 


great five minutes. We saw no , and were puzzled at first 
aide dob ths —— onto whether. we should, be or amused. bien 4 
about £150, No member of guide was very much alarmed, but the youth from 
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who had twice before heard the singing (though without any 
Sete aaa ~~ so heartily that we joined 
No evil effects were felt beyond the - 
venience arising from the burning of our faces, which, though 
we had no sun, were almost livid in hue when we arrived at 
the -horn.”— Atheneum. j 


How Vicror Hvco’s MasTER-PIECE wAS WriITTEN.—Vic- 
tor Hugo had scarcely to taste the sweets of his tri- 
umph before he was called upon to fulfil a forgotten engage- 
ment—that of writing a novel for M. Gosselin, the publisher. 
The time had long & pest when it was to have been ready, and 
the publisher talked of claiming damages. He was, however, 
induced to forego the immediate , and five months was 
allowed Victor for producing “Notre Dame de Paris,” the 
work in question. If not ready by the day fixed he was to 
pay a thousand francs for every week’s delay. He began to 
write on the 27th of July, 1880—the first of “ the three days, 
and owing to the disturbances which ensued, and an accident 
resulting from the situation in which his house was placed, 
the novel was much neglected. He accordingly wrote to M. 
Gosselin as follows :— 


“ The es oe of my house in the Champs Ely- 
sées, on the 29th of July, had made me resolve to take my most 
valuable goods and my manuscripts to the house of my brother- 
in-law, who lives in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, and whose 
neighbourhood, in consequence, was but little threatened. 
During this operation, which was very hastily accomplished, 
a memorandum book was lost, quite full of notes, which had 
cost me more than two months’ research, and which were in- 
dispensable to the completion of ‘NOtre-Dame de Paris. 
This memorandum book has not yet been found, and 1 now 
fear that all my researches will be in vain. I hasten to ac- 
quaint you with the fact. Is not this one of the important 
and unforeseen circumstances which had been anticipated as 

ible to occur when we drew up our agreement on the 5th 
Sune? Nevertheless, if fresh events do not occur to prevent 


my continuing my book, I hope, by dint of hard work, to be 
able to give you up the man pt when the proper time 
comes. I own, however, that a delay of two months, granted 


to me by you in consideration of this accidental circumstance, 
would be pleasing to me, as much in your interests as in mine, 
and that 1 should consider this proceeding on your part as 
completely making up tor anything I may have thought I had 
reason to complain of in your former dealings with me. It ap- 
pears to me, that it might also be in your interest that the manu- 
script should not be given up to you so soon after the Revolu- 
tion as the 1st December. It is doubtful whether literature 
will then have re d that t of importance which 
it possessed two months ago, and I think that a delay in the 
work would be as for you as for me.” 
The publisher entered into these reasons, and the date was 
tponed till the ist ror 1831, which —_ M. Victor 
u ye months and a half. "to uae tr re Ae tote 
looked for; it was necessary to me. He 
bought a bottle of ink and a thick piece o! worsted knit- 
ting, which enveloped him from the neck to the heels; he 
locked up his clothes, in order not to be tempted to go out, and 
set to work at his novel, as if ina prison. He was very me- 
lancholy. From that time he never left the writing table, ex- 
cept to eat and to sleep. His only amusement was an hour's 
chat after dinner with some friends, who would call on him, 
and vw whom he sometimes read the pages he had written 
during the day........ After the first few chapters his melan- 
choly disapp 1; his sad left him, and his work took 
ion of him; he neither felt fatigue, nor the wintry cold 
which had come upon them. In December he would sit at 
work with open windows. He never doffed his bearskin but 
on one occasion. On the morning of the 20th December, the 
Prince de Craon came to offer to conduct him to the trial of 
Charles the Tenth’s Ministers. In order that this holiday 
should not be a long one, he did not even release his clothes 
from their prison, and wore his costume of the National 


ne 14th J the book was finished. Raby | raed of 
ink, which M. Victor Hugo had bought on the first day was 
also at an end; he concluded the last line and the last drop at 
the same moment, which made him think of ens = 
title of the work, and calling it “The Contents of a Bottle 
of Ink.” —Review of V. Hugo's Life. 











Tue Price aNpD Process at ABERGELDIE.—Picnicking 
seems to have been the ruling amusement of the Prince and 
Princess during the week. The weather, though un- 
settled and showery, not prevented them enjoying the 
usual amount of outdoor recreation. The Prince, nothing 
daunted by the passing showers, persistently pursues his now 
favourite pastime, deer-stalking, and not unfrequently has he 
tried the lungs of his more elderly keepers to follow him on 
the hills in pursuit of game. On Saturday week the Prince 
was out shooting at Invergeldie, and succeeded in taking down 
three noble stags, which he exhibited to the Princess that 
evening by torchlight on the lawn in front of the castle. On 
Sunday they both attended Divine service, when Dr. Fowler, 
of Ratho, near Edinburgh, then on a visit to Crathie, preached 
an eloquent sermon. In the afternoon the Prince and Prin- 
cess drove to the wood east from Corbieba’, and took tea 
among the heather. Monday being a day of rain, the Royal 
party stayed mostly inside. On Tuesday the Prince was again 
among the hills, and brought down a fine deer, which was 

fterwards shown at the castle. The Princess and attendants 
trove to the Garrawalt and took luncheon, On Wednesday, 
the Prince, Princess, and suite drove to Garmundie, a hill on 
the west side of Balmoral, and lunched, returning late in the 
afternoon. In the evening a ball was given to the servants 
and gillies of the Prince at the Castle. In connexion with the 
tings, it may not be uninteresting to notice that, though the 
nce snd Princess, more especially the latter, almost daily 
hover round Balmoral Castle for a while, they have never yet 
been inside—the notion in the locality being that the Queen, 
“the lady of the manor,” wishes them not to enter until she is 
there herself to receive them. The Hon. Mrs. Coke has left 
A’ die as lady-in-waiting, being succeeded by the Hon. 
Mrs. — Aberdeen The Queen ved 
Windsor at Balmoral, on the 15th ult. 


Sate or Srr TaTron Sykes’ Srup.—The most remarkable 
sale of blood stock which ever took Looe in this or any other 
country, was brought to a close essrs. Tattersall to-night. 
This, the third day, has had the attendance of all, and 
the prices realised have been in the extreme. The 
day’s sale has been occupied with the Many Sf vie 
six and eight years old, had never been broken, and cut 


Rae ae ae 


bought by Mr. Churnside, go to Austral! t Lehndorff, 
Count y id, Co! de Bu and numerous other foreign- 
ers, t 


My ea lots got fewer 


from | succeeded so well that in a short time the vessel 





» ac — Sir wr eee ae, a 
y gelding, 5 years old, by Daniel O'Rourke, was, 
contest, down tothe Master 
woid gun a of 
eas, the two previous 

Gon © ant tonal tt double the esti- 
mate. The stud is sold, certainly, but few animals are yet re- 
moved from Sledmere, and many of them will take a good 
deal of management to get away, having for so many years 
been accustomed to roam at large, and unbroken. 
Among the few that are removed some escapes occ’ 
trying to get them into the horse-boxes, things they have ne- 
ver seen before. An analysis of the three days’ selling shows 
the following surprising results, The brood mares, 111 in 
number, averaged over 81 guineas each, the — given 
being 450 The stallions averaged eas each ; 
81 three-year-old fillies averaged 62 guineas each, the highest 
price being 150 guineas; 27 two-year-old fillies averaged 55 
guineas each, the rice being 135 guineas ; 51 yearlings 
ave’ 60 guineas each, the highest price being 165 guineas; 
two fillies foaled in 1855 averaged 25 gui each; 8 fillies 
foaled in 1856 averaged 52 guineas each; 6 fillies foaled in 
1827 averaged 50 guineas each; 18 fillies foaled in 1858 aver- 
aged 101 guineas each, the highest price being 250 gine: 23 

lies foaled in 1859 nate | 101 guineas each, the highest 
price being 250 guineas ; 5 geldings foaled in 1861 averaged 
105 guineas each ; 10 pe ager averaged 72 guineas each ; 
and 15 hunters averaged 94 guineas each, the highest price 
being 330 guineas.—Letter from Sledmere, Yorkshire, Sept. 12. 


Cotour rm Carpets.—Another fact to which attention is 
forcibly called while in Paris, is a mistake which we, as a na- 
tion, make in respect t—_ It is thought in this coun- 
try, that a room is not hed unless it be carpeted; and 
we a carpet as dingy and unfit for use when it is not 
full of bright colours. In the first place, judging from Pari- 
sian rooms, it does not seem essential that a floor be carpeted 
in order that the apartment look furnished, or even magnifi- 
cent. Neither the dining-room, tea-room, nor smoking-room 
is carpeted in the hotel of which we have spoken; and whether 
the drawing-room floor is covered by such a fabric or not, we 
do not recollect. The deal boards of which our floors are 
formed, sre too light in tone and tint to harmonize with rich 
colours: hence it is necessary to darken them by a stain, if no 

is to be used; but thus treated, a floor looks all that 


cent 
r a hot 
of the Holderness Hunt, 
The receipts to-day reached 

with the takings 
24,171 guineas—abou' 


th 





could be desired ; and with beautiful furniture resting upon it, |16¢ ult. 


contributes its full share to the general beauty of the apart- 
ment. A small square carpet of subdued colour may be 
spread under the table, without detracting much from the 
general effect. 

We have illustrations of the darkened floor, in the courts of 
the stal Palace,Sydenham. The boards were found to be 
too light to harmonize with the decorated walls of the courts ; 
hence they were toned to a harmonizing colour. The effect 
of the treatment can there be studied ; it will be seen to give 
eee ye Ae the aspect of the oak floors of the “good old 
times” of England. 

In applying carpets to our floors, we err especially in select- 
ing those wi ve colours. A showy carpet detracts much 
rom the aspect of the furniture. Farniture, to look food, 
must rest on negative background. A carpet which will set 
off furniture, will be of colour and retiring habit. If 
it force itself into notice, it usurps the place of the fur- 
niture, and in proportion to: its advancement brings 
about the recession of the furniture. the hotel 
by a description of which we have illustrated this arti- 
cle, there is but one carpet in a public position—that on 
the stairs. This has a cool grey centre of plain colour, with a 
band of crimson on each side. There is no pattern; and the 
carpet is not attractive. But the cool grey harmonizes with 
the cream-colour of the stone-steps on which the carpet rests, 
and the crimson contrasts pleasingly with both, and marks 
the boundary of the material. The retiring quality of the car- 
pet is peculiarly pleasant, and adds much to the welcome as- 
pect of the establishment generally.— Builder. 





Dogs THe CuttD Kyow its Morner.—At Essonne, the 
first place they stopped at, Nodier told a story apropos 
of a remark of his, to the effect that a child cannot always be 
certain of knowing who was its own mother : 

“ How do you make that out?” asked every one. “By this 
billiard table.” There was a billiard table in the adjoinin, 
room. They asked him to explain himself, and he rela 
that, two years before, a amg a of nurses was returning 
from fetching their nurselings from Paris, in order to convey 
them to Burgundy, and stopped for breakfast at thisinn. In 
order to feed at their ease, the nurses had deposited the chil- 
dren on the billiard table. Whilst they were ir the dining- 
room some ree had entered to play a game, and in re- 
moving the babies had placed them pell-mell on the benches. 
The nurses, on their return, were much puzzled how to - 
nize their nurselings ; for we all know that newly-born chil- 
dren are exactly alike. So they merely exclaimed, “ Well, it 
can’t be helped,” and took the children at random from the 
pile, merely making a point that the sex of the child was all 
right. Thus at the present day, probably not less than twenty 
mothers are tenderly lavishing on the children of others the 
endearing epithets of “ my son,” or “ my daughter.” 

The story, however, was spoiled by a remark of Madame 
Nodier, “As if,’ she said, “the linen were not sure to be 
marked.” To which Nodier philosophically replied: “Ah, 
well, if you always look for A govern you will never find 
out the truth.”—Review of V. Hugo's Life. 

Prupence Durine A PertLovs Vorace.—The Providence 
Journal, of the 23rd ult., prints some reminiscences of the 

storm, which devastated thatcity, on Sept. 23, 1815. The 
‘ollowing anecdote is amusing : 

“The Ju William Aplin escaped almost by a mi- 
racle. In the early part of the forenoon, he went on board a 
vessel in which he was interested, then lying at a wharf in the 
southerly part of the town, to render her situation more se- 
cure by getting out additional fasts to the wharf. In this he 


raised 
wharf, which was wood, and started off with it, up the river, 
for the cove. Mr. Aplin was not aware of d r until 
the vessel was in the middle of the stream. The wind carried 
ber over to the west wide of the river against a schooner, and 
thence towards a pile of bricks on the wharf, upon which he 
attempted to jump.’ A sudden movement of the vessel Ee 
veutea his reaching the bricks, and he fell short of the w 
even, apd into the stream. @ very athletic man and 
an e swimmer, in vain were his efforts to stem the cur- 


the | provement in feeling, but in consequence of the rogu 


to take off his pantaloons, but modestly replaced them. He 

finally landed near where the State Prison is now located, so 

chilled and bruised as to be unable for some time to move. 

The re afterwards became his wife, but who did not 

know at that time, then resided on Hydraulion (now Ex- 

change) = and was looking out of the window when her 
us! 


future came drifting by on a log or something of that 
sort. The Judge always congratulated himself that he kept 
his pantaloons on.” 


No News.—The utter stagnation in the news market has 
not been paralleled for many years. On days when there are 
no American quotations it may fairly be said that there is 
nothing doing. The wonder is how newspapers, which have 
not a boundless stock of advertisements to fall back upon, * 


;| continue to get published at all. The production of a contents 
r 


bill is a work requiring the greatest ingenuity. One of the 

leading lines in these bills « day or two ago wes“ Sugar from 

Snakes,” a fact (if it be a fact, and not merely an improvement 
it 


on the monster-gooseberry and stock paragraphs) 
scarcely to be classed under the ca’ of news, and certainly 
not worthy of a “ sensation header.” The leader-writers of the 


London papers are equally in straits, and are compelled to 
write on the same subject successive days. As to the “ leading 
journal,” it bids fair to cease being an lish newspaper at 
all before long. Even the scraps of news that do appear are 
never published until from one to three days after they have 
appeared in other papers. Its columns are filled up with long 
letters from all parts of the world, containing a minimum of 
incident and a maximum of comment; and with disquisitions 
on various scientific and social questions more suitable for the 
pages of a monthly ine than for those of a daily paper. 

or all home news the Times is the worst paper that thenews- 
reader can buy ; for foreign news it is about the best. 

London shares in the dullness of its press. After the late 
brilliant season, the desertion of the once thronged streets by 
the beau monde is the more striking and depressing. In the 
squares and terraces of the West-end there is ly a house 
which is not blockaded with shutters and newspapers. Nor 
is it only the West-end that is out of town. Judging from the 
diminished number of the omnibuses, and the empty condition 
of those which do run, Bloomsburia must have migrated no 
less than Westbournia. Even a doctor’s brougham is a re- 
freshing sight, and a cab with a diminutive tiger behind is 
enough to bring tears of gratitude to the eyes.—Liverpool Post, 





Wuere To Fixp Troops.—As arbitrary measures are in 
fashion, as Mr. Lincoln tolerates, Mr. Seward approves, Mr: 


to execute them; and as there are 50,009 soldiers in New 
York who have nothing particular to do, it might be worth 
the while of thegovernment, it it needs conscripts so sorely as 
it pretends, to station two or three regiments and a few pieces 
of artillery in the immediate vicinity of Wall Street, William 
Street, and Exchange-place. Every day from 11 o'clock until 
2 or half-past 2, there are congregated at the corners of those 
streets from 500 to 600 men; mostly young and vigorous, in 
the very pride and flower of life, who somengr in gambling 
in stocks and shares. This place is a perfect Babel for the up- 
roar and confusion of tongues, and a worse than Homburg or 
Baden Baden for demoralization and cupidity. The people 
who frequent these purlieus are of no use to the community. 
They add nothing to the national wealth. They are as sordid 
as egg get. age and have as little heart or conscience az the 
scrip in which they speculate. Why should not Gen. Dix 
make a beginning by impressing the whole gang and sendin 

them off to the Army of the Potomac. Such a measure woul 

be ill it is true, but, in the general’s own words, “it would 
leave its impress upon the minds of the country for years to 
come,” and would have the advantage of ridding the city of 
New York of 500 or 600 people whom it could most easily 
spare, and perhaps save from the operations of the draft an 
equivalent number of carpenters, masons, ’longshoresmen, and 
yd honest working people—W. Y. Correspondent London 
* Times. 





Mr. Lincotn Comments on SHAKESPEARE.—The following 
letter is going the round of the ee ; 
“ Washington, August 17, 


“ My dear Sir—Months 
the receipt of your book an 
now have to beg your peseen for not having done so. 

“For one of my have seen very little of the drama. The 
first presentation of Falstaff 1 ever saw was yours here last 
winter or spring. Perhaps the best compliment I can pay is 
to say, as I truly can, I am very anxious to see it again. Some 
of Shakespeare’s plays I have never read, whilst others I have 

ne over perhaps as frequently as 4 professional reader. 

mong the latter are ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Richard Third, ‘ Henry Eighth, 
‘Hamlet,’ and especially ‘Macbeth.’ I think none equals 
‘Macbeth.’ It is wonderful. Unlike you gentlemen of the 
profession, I think the soliloquy in ‘Hamlet ’ commencing, ‘ O 
my offence is rank,’ surpasses that commencing ‘ To be or notto 
be.’ But pardon this small attempt at criticism, I should 
like to hear you pronounce the opening speech of ‘ Richard 
the Third.’ 

wai Fi. not soon visit Washington again? If you do, 


1863. 
I should have acknowledged 
accompanying kind note, and I 





please call, and let me make your personal acquaintance.” 
“ Yours, truly, A. LrNcoLy,” 
“ James H. Hackett, Esq.” 
Tue Prize Roxvc.—When Filch, in the rs Opera, ex- 


presses his fear of being cut off in the flower of his youth, and 
his consequent thoughts of taking up and going to sea, Mrs. 
Peachum advises: “ You should go to Hockley-in-the-Hole,and 
to Marybone, child, to learn valour: those are the schools that 
have bred so many brave men.” And in these words the res- 
pectable Mrs. Peachum exhausted all the arguments for prize 
fighting. The ring is said to be the school in which brave men 
are bred, manly habits taught by example, and when we see 
all the virtues attributed to it, we have only to wonder how 
the national character survived the period of its and 
abeyance. For about twenty years prize fighting was given 
up, not, we are sorry to confess, in co: uence of any im- 
to 
which the name of crosses was given, which destroyed all con- 
fidence in the reality of the conflicts, it having been settled 
beforehand which man was to win. All this is now forgotten, 
and the ring starts in with a new score, and its old favour. 
The quarter in which that favour lies is specially remarkable. 
Anonee oe breng arate and _— may a antinena and 
ere, apologists, admirers, and approvers of p’ , but 
to a man the low classes delight in it, and the lower yea go 
the more prevalent and ardent is the taste. Th 
indeed, be 


e thing ma: 
of a eremiA 
of the community, blackguards, ruf- 
the ; and with every grate of 
narrowing taper- 





this foundation, the 
aA Ao 


commenced Gat of a thuannnd oF the regs the town taken at random, 


Stanton urges, and General Dix is ready, on his own showing, | 
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A Queer Surr my Cuancery.—The Lord Chancellor is 
just now amusing himself with a yach' excursion, The 
noble lord paid Portsmouth the honour of a visit the other 
day, and boarded one of her Majesty’s ships lying off Spithead. 
The public are admitted to view the ships at certain hours, 
and skiffs, and yachts, and boats of all sorts and sizes come 
alongside laden with spectators anxious to behold the internal 
economy of our floating castles. Among the rest, the yacht 
of the Lord Chancellor arrived, and the noble and learned lord, 


the funny little fi 
sity, strongly seasoned with that eral feeling of contempt 
which persons of his class entertain for land lubbers who af- 
fect the nautical profession. However, before the party had 
left the ship, it became bruited about that the Lord Chancel- 
lor was on board, and, of course, all hands turned up to look 
at so distii ed a nage. The comments that were 
made were, no doubt, intensely amusing to those who were 


privileged to hear them; but the only one which was suffi- 
qui 


audible to be overheard is worth narrating. Jack was 

'y looking over the bulwarks of the big ship down upon 

the little yacht, on the deck of which the Lord Chancellor was 

standing, when he exclaimed, with a nautical expletive which 

I don’t care to commit to paper—“ Well, I’m blowed if that 
’t the shortest Chancery suit ever I seed !’—~Jrish paper. 





AN IMPROVEMENT IN CRINOLINE.—A tradesman in Picca- 
dilly has made an- astounding discovery. This distinguished 
person has met the great want of the age. He has discovered 
acrinoline which won’t get into eccentric and unbecoming 
angles when ladies get into omnibuses or press through crowds, 
The article in question is called the “Ondina, or waved ju- 
pon,” and the inventor thus describes its wonderful proper- 
ties :—“It does away with the unsightly results of the ordi- 
nary hoops; and so perfect are the wave-like bands that alad 
may ascend a steep stair, lean inst a table, throw herself 
into an arm-chair, pass to her at the opera, or occupy a 
fourth seat in a carriage, without inconvenience to he’ or 
others, or provoking the rude remarks of the observers, be- 
sides.removing or modifying in an important d all those 
peculiarities tending to destroy the modesty of English wo- 
men; and lastly, it allows the dress to fall into graceful folds.” 





Aras Horses.—The much-vexed point as to the merits of 
English and Arab horses has just been tried in Cairo. 
Ali Pashs, who has the finest stud of Arabs in Egypt, main- 
tained that no English horse could run against an Arab for 
four miles. His Highness Halim Pacha offered to run Compa- 
nion,a well-known racer here, t him for any sum he 
liked. The match was run from the !first station on the Suez 
desert to Cairo. The English horse, which was bred by Lord 
Ribblesdale, won in a canter by more than half a mile, Such 
a crushing has taken all courage out of the partisans of 
Arab horses, What astonished the natives most was that 
Companion, beating his adversary by so great a distance, was 
perfectly fresh, and quite org Reapers round and run the dis- 
tance over again, while the b was quite exhausted and 
blown.— Times Alexandria Correspondent. 





A Hien Sranparp.—An educated man ought to know 
three things: First, where he is—that is to say, what sort of a 
world he has into ; how large it is; what of creatures 
live in it, and how ; what it is made of, and what may be 
made of it. Secondly, where he is going—that is to say, what 
chances or reports there are of any other world besides this; 
what seems to be the nature of that other world. Thirdly, 
what he had best do under these circumstances—that is to 
say, what kind of faculties he ; what are the present 
state and wants of mankind; what is his place in society; and 
what are the readiest means in his power of attaining happi- 
ness and diffusing it. The man who knows these things, and 
who has his will so subdued in the learning of them, that he 
is ready to do what he knows he ought, is an educated man ; 
and the mar who knows them not, is wneducated, though he 
could talk all the tongues of Babel.— Ruskin. 


IypvusrRiaL Scrence.—It is vo industrial science we must 
look, not as the sole means, undoubtedly, but as an indispen- 
sable means towards the development of a higher civilization. 
There is a slavery which we all , Which we all de- 


peeps Siew we all seek todo away with—that of man to 
man. But there is another kind of i 


servitude, less bitter, in- 
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endeavoured to find a path downwards. After an absence of 

twelve hours the ie at last returned and found the two 

Sasad toe heavy vain cod piancingtechl= ‘Pie oat Gay aay 
a . next 

arrived safely at Bex, firmly resolved never to incur any wach 

risk for the future.— Galignani. 

REMARKABLE Discovertes aT Pomprt.—New discoveries 
are reported from A house has been uncovered, 
which, to potas Gom, the splendour of its interior, and its al- 
most urniture, must have belon, to a very wealthy 





P . The ay amet with mosaic. The 
completely served table is covered with petrified remnants of 
d ; and around it are found three divans, or table-beds, of 


bronze, richly adorned with gold and silver, upon which re- 

sev skeletons. A ymany precious jewels were 
ound near them. On the table stood, other ornaments, 
a very beautfully worked statue of Bacchus, in silver, with eyes 
of enamel, a collar of jewels, and precious armlets. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 768. By C. H. 0’C-——, of New York. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTion TO PROBLEM No. 767, 


White's first move is Kt to Q B 3, and his second the same Kt 
to 3 Kt5. However Black play his King or Bishop, one of the 
White Knights mates on the 3rd move. 





*The following game was played between Anderssen and Herr 
Amsterdam. 





Kloos, in terda: 

White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Bto Kt3 PtoQ Kt5 
2KBtoB4 BtoBé |i Kefo gus g Keio kes 
3 KttoKB3 KttoQB3 15 Qto K Kt3 toR2 
4PtoQ3 KttoK B3 16 QRtoQ K KttoR4 
5 Kite QBs Piogs [32 toR? PtoKB4 
6PtoKR3 PtoK R3 18 P tks P R tks P (c) 
TQBtoK3 KBtoQKt3 /19PtoK Kt4 Rtks Kt 

4 dy epee Lt 20 R tks R QKttoR5 
9 P tks B Castles QL RtoK BS QtoK Kté 
10 Castles Q Kt to K 2 22 BSeD ie) Sane 
ll QtoK PtoQB3 3K toR tto KKt6, ch 
WQKttoBs PtoQ Kt4 and wins. 





a) Up to this point the opening is very carefully and correctly 
pared os both sides, but now White adopts a move which is 
ikely to cost him some valuable time.—() To K 2 were unques- 
tionably better.—(c) A brilliant and by ny pew venture, as it is 
evident that he gives up the exchange by it.—(d) This R should 
have been mo to K equare instead, as ck, his next 
move, threatens to win White’s Queen, if the latter take Kt with P. 





EXHORTATION FROM THE GALLERY.—“ You were an old 
friend of poor Buskin, who died lately, were you not?” said 
Sir Thomas, addressing Mr. Spangles. 


“Yes, Sir Thomas; I knew him from the time he made his 


member one night he was playing Hamlet 
was the Ghost—being a benefit night I pla: 
kin had his own conception of the Royal 

points was this. When the Ghost had beckoned him to ‘ more 
removed ground,’ Hamlet a sort of telegraphic 


benefit. I 
anything. Bus- 
and one of his 


first a He had the making of a actor, but was 
painfull y sensitive—he cared too —y fr his andience Lze-| W- Beckman, 





big that it was chemic- 
fibre than ex ive 
“ black” bread, as 














Weients anp Measures.—A committee of Section F of 
the British Association for the Adv t of Sci , adop- 
Sir W. Armstrong) con- 


ion of the President 

tained in his ‘ollowing resolution with 
respect to the decimal system of weights and measures :— 
That a committee be appointed to ask for an interview with 
Lord Palmerston and George Grey, to impress upon them 
the importance of the introduction into the United Kingdom 
of a decimal system of weights and with ref 
to the interests of science; and that the following gentlemen 
be the committee to represent the Section of Economic Sci- 
ence, with power to add to their number :—The president 
Mr. W. Tite, M.P.), Col. Sykes, M.P., Sir John Hay, M.P., the 

ht Hon. ©. B. Adderley, M-P., with Mr. F. Purdy as their 
secretary. —— 


Joun Hamppen.—A memorial, consisting of an obelisk 
eight feet high, surmounted by a Maltese}Cross, is to be erected 
a wae palbsotintion to John Hampden, in the field at Stoke 

deville, where the first assessment for ship-money was 
made. An inscription, as follows, will be placed on the cross: 
—“ For these lands, in Stoke Mandeville, Jolin Hampden was 
assessed in twenty shillings, ship money, levied by command 
of the King without authority of law; the 4th of August, 
1635. By resisting the claim of the King in legal strife he up- 
held the rights of the people under the law, and became en- 
titled to grateful remembrance. His works on earth ended 
after the conflict in Chalgrove Field, the 18th of June, 1643, 
and he rests in Great Hampden Church.” We may record 
this as a singular improvement in taste, over the fact that se- 
veral professed lovers of Hampden did not scruple to dig up a 
body they believed to be his and mutilate it,in order to de- 
cide how he was killed.— Atheneum, 








A Montricent Caurcn Burtper.—The beautiful church 
which has been for ten years in course of erection at Buck- 
land St. Mary, was consecrated on the 4th with much cere- 
mony. The church is built in the “second pointed” style ot 
English architecture, and has been erected at the sole expense 
ot the Rey. J. E. Lance, at a cost of £20,000. The internal 
work is exceedingly rich. Beautiful statues of the apostles 
and our Saviour are over the arches between the nave 
and the aisles, the pi pal windows are filled with elegant 
designs in stained glass, while the chancel is beautifully de- 
corated in polychromy, and separated from the nave by a beau- 
tifully executed stone screen, enriched with coloured marbles, 
The tower is a massive structure, with an enriched parapet, 
and contains a peal of eight bells.— Bridgewater Mirrow. 

A Tueartricat Stac-Hunt.—A singular incident occurred 
three eae the Raincy Circus at Ostend, when the 
Duchess de t was present. The performance termi- 
—— a stag-hunt, in which the animal, finding itself sur- 
rounded, made a desperate leap and alighted in the royal box 
at the feet of the Duchess. It then jumped over the low par- 
tition, rashed down the grand staircase at the back of the box, 
gained the street, and has not since been heard of. This un- 
expected feat, which was not on the programme, excited gene- 
ral laughter in the theatre, in which the Duchess herself was 
one of the first to join.—Galignani. 





Miss JAMES’sS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


At No, $4 WEST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, opened on the l4th September. May be seen at 
that address after the ist of September. 
Miss James is kindly permitted to refer to the following gen- 
. 


tlemen : 

In New York.—D. D. Field, Esq., Rev. Dr. Cummings, B. H. 
Field, Esq., Edward Satterlee, Eeq» John Jay, ., Hon. James 

. ki: M. B. Field, Esq., J. W. Ge .; Rev. Dr, 
Hawks, Baltimore ; Hon. Edward Everett, Boston ; Rt. Rev. Bishop 
McCoskry, pichigas ; Chief Justice Taney, Washington ; Pierre 
M. Irving, Fea. rvington, N. Y.; Hon. Harvey dwin, Syra- 
cuse; Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Detroit; Hon, Robt. McClelland, 
Detroit; Gerrit Smith, Esq., Peterborough, N.Y. 





nication with ‘his father’s spirit,’ now leaning on his sword, 
now waving his hand to the paternal shade, and then wiping 
the sweat drops from his brow. ll this occupied some 
minutes, and the effect was far from bad, I assure you; but on 
this Set Whee ee Buskin was i meg tg to 
distin, , a ae man ery 
bawled out, ‘Make haste, Mr. Buskin, or you'll lose him.’ 
Exit Hamlet, of course, uttering anything but the text of the 
divine William.” 


Exeuisn Icnorance or Amertca.—American writers re- 
mark, and with justice, that Europeans are entirely misin- 
formed or ignorant, in regard to their manners, customs, and 
modes of life. We find the singularly absurd statement, that 
follows, in an article on Prince Napoleon’s late tour in these 
U.8., published in the well-known periodical, Al the Year 


to| Round. Charles Dickens, it will be borne in mind, edits the 


weekly in question. 

“The prince found the interior of the general’s house very 
simple, those of most private individuals in the Northern 
States, A fortune there is not enjoyed in the sense which we 
attach to itin Europe. No luxurious 
pages; no taste for collections, books, 
classes have no idea of dividing their 
and country ; and, therefore, 
the hospitable habits which 
aristocracy.” - 

Foop or Russian Fnssamre—Pvoction and malin shrewd- 
ce he pay ler 
‘in ‘a8 8 corrective of the large quantity 


existence between town 
no idea of a country-seat or of 
are the delight of 








to consume ; three pounds a day 


table, furniture, or equi- 
& pita The upper | y. 


ARMY SHIRTS! we ARMY SHIRTS! 
Y, 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTOR 
$28 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Lm may ad Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
zen. 
(PM Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 





FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 


These Bitters, Mey rey long nee - and is 
fast beco: general in th coun are com! e 
wrodenna in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
sod deligious e and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the «pee hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
invaluab 


in Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 

agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain eure, in 
Dotent — ntery, Cholera, Chills, Fevers, Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of —_ ite, and kindred dis- 
eases ; are in France, Germany and Russia as 

Medicine of the 
ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
ren Bitters a valuable source of profit, for when their 
virtues have once been tested purchasers not remain without 
them. Unlike the other ied Bitters in the market, they do 


epen their success upon puffing, 
peed ‘a reere-er Mabe; and -od they ioe not com- 
of refuse Rum, proof-spirits, or similar 


New cheap 
poisons, they never harm their or give trouble to the 
MFpolesale and. Retail Agents ean be supplied in any quantity 
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THE ALBION: 











CROWN LANDS, SANADA. 


FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN YOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING 


from twenty cen 

The local Crown Lands 

of the Purchase rf meh oe 
in any case (even though the Land be pad for in full 
not by himeelf, a me re) 


One-fifth 


of the sale, and shall 


cents to one dollar. 


whose addresses 
aay tobe 


that time con 


ven, will furnish four eu settlers with full information. 
the remainder in 

at the time of yesdioes) 6 

under whom he claims, have tak: 

tinuously have been a bona-fide occu) 

and have cleared oe centered fit for cultivation and had under crop, wi 


ual annual instalments, with Interest; no Paten 
hall iseue for any such land to any person who 
en possession of such lead within six months from the time 
t of, and resident on, the land for at least two years, 
four years at farthesi from the time of the sale of the 


pea @ quantity thereof, in the Rroporticn of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable 


ions at least 


seek, SUD any dharweles af ts y 


sixteen by Are) feet. Th 


hy 





e 
money due by 


r may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks 
























































CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) C4 NADA. 
ACRES AT 
AGENTS? RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. Fopeeiah nae. 
. ation 
William Harris. ..|Admaston, near 
ceben -++|Part of Bee oo A ag, ‘ot, Blithfield, Bromley, 
onto, Griffith, Stafford,| 980,000 S 
ames P. Moffat. .|Pembroke ....... Parta of Renfrew and Die} OR RR, yf z § 
! sea sig rae Petewawa, Rolph............... "| 914,000 
Thomas P. French. |Clontarf......... of Rater d ease ole meiien “ g ? 
trict o: issing cececce Grattan, 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... Lennox, cna of Fron dcliffe és anh hi naccccknaee pel, 150,000 = 
an in... -—* Olden, Ly Palmerston, Bed- 190,000 e 
a ee f 9g) II wins... 02d nes anes { 
. , and District of i 
iplesing............... Abinger sai Barrie, Denbigh, Kala- nee £8 
Martin P. Hays...|Madoc..........+.North part of Hastings... Bangdr, Cath Danan a, Haradey take, 2 2 
Micateagl Li ag » 
Tador, Wicklow Wollaston. 250,000 || & 
Richard Hughes. .|Bobcaygeon....... Parts of Peterborough and 3 , 
Phaacaccsncececcoe Galway, Snowdon, Lutterworth, * 2 
AMtinden Somerville, 8 Stanhope.......... 200,000 
G. M. Roche..... Lindsay .......... Part of Victoria.... ..... Cardem, Lattom:...........cscccccccccces 25,000 m 
Richard J. Oliver..)Orillia ........... Simeoe and Victoria. Morrison, Awéren Kora, and mr 100,000 
Awenge, Awéres, Macdonald, wo.cos | 98 Conte 
,and Tarentorus............+..+++5 
Joseph Wilson...|Sault Ste, Marie..)/ District of Algoma. .... Letroy, Patt Patton, Thompeoa, Esten, Spragge, pits 
anes a = GUN oo Sas ccacts crcecocckepecseces r 
Lake Superior... 00000000000 cs oSbesecesecel Neebing and Paipoonge..............++++ 64,000 i 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 
Wm. Thompson antes Arundel, De Salaberty......... ,000 | 30 Cents. 
G. W. Cameron Hartw . Ponsonby, 8 Re ccce ® 75,000 | 60 Cents, 
E. W. Murray..... Po: rtland, rry, Villeneuve, Bowman, 
Templates, “Buc kingham..............-. 160,000 do. 
Robt. Farley...... —— Low, Masham, Hincks, Aylwin, 204,000 id 
Michael McBean Cameron, ioishien Nori Kencing, . 
ton, Aumond, W: t, Egan, Bico' 
Judgeo Alatela, Tesrae; Gawood, Leslie, Onsiow:| Iavo00 | — de. 
G. M. J n..../Clarendon........|Part of Pontiac.........../ e orn wi i . 
ne ..| Wentworth, H Bowen’ av tee Rae ~ weds hates 41,000 | 80 Cente. 
Terence emit. |Allumette, Waltham, Sheen, Chichester,| 
Aberdeen, Aberford...............+s00+ 135,000 do. 
F. X. Bastien...../ NIN sone ce vcctssoivancvdivecncccté 10,000 do. 
Duncan McMillan. Harrington......scceceeesecssecesececees 31,000 do. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. 
A. B. Lavallée.. = fe J Adele d’Aber- 
bie. ./T Beresfi Sates am a. 
Meneame Chie pp a wdon..... J 0. 
Sies ee , - cart, Kildare’ Joliette, Brandon. iodaun 49,000 do. 
emer Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 do 
A. Bochet........ 
P meboer, Ais Aten, Sit neneeeanad LS 35,000 og 
J. P. D&sy....000s * acon outa Eater deal, 
% ae b evo! | 
Vincent Martin chown, Raneae Caron, Sig-| 182,000 | 20 Cents, 
nay, Simard, ey, St. Johns.......... 118,000 do. 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. 
J. T. LeBel.......|Wotton ........../Parts of Wolfe and Comp- 
ton....... bowvesSée +++++|Wotten, Ham & sugmentation, Wolfstown, 
Garthb Birtfor, Whitton, Winslow..| 290,000 | 60 Cents, 
John Hume...... Leeds, ........00+5 Megantic..... opnensensces iovereme, Leeds, Nelson, 

° Somerset were snd angient bcadccdbece 15,000 | 40 Cents, 
ecceseceeanscesses it. Joseph, Beauce|Part of Megantic.........|Broughton, Thetford...........+-..+-+++.+ 44,000 do, 
E. M. McKenzie. ID. see esse) BOBUCE ....4. anabbeene ee yg Lambton, Forsyth, rT 

a Beate Disdente; idk fart ol Aylmer, Gayhurst.........+..--+eeeeeee 130,000 
ebeacedésescvocce = aH. Taare. Hales, Pixhesena>, 
Cran — 
Fram ~ Buckland, a tendon W, Ware... 200,000 | 30{Cents. 
sveeee/St. Claire........ Pea assis Oe = BTC... eceeeeccccceccccees 25, do. 
John Felton...... Sherbrooke ..... - Stanstead, we 0 
Wolfe ant Comes Auckland, Hereford, Weedon, 

. Larue....... t. Ri paen. cL edaab ss eacancoversitepakact 160,000 | 60°Cents. 
e+. _ — tects 2 jechasse aia ask ol PaiWecbddede dvs dccabeadestesenes 20,000 | 30jCents. 
Jos. Tétu.........)8t. Thomas....... ontmagny, an 

7 ~ ably Ob ane Montmagny, Ashbirton, Bourdages, Pat- ents ~ 
Frs. Jolivet....... St. Gervais....... Bellechasse ............../Roux, Bellechasse, | part “Buckland, ‘Daa- 92,000 a 
Btanislas Drapeau St. Jean, Port Joly|L’ Islet and Elgi Road Fourier, rd, Sede docccseccccccecce 2 silk a 
of rfp ci oe on 
St. Anne La Pocs- strode...... . scgeteahe. 5 sds cies 100,000 | 60 Cents. 
Kamouraska.............5 Woodb: Pain 
te Senay Chabot, Foben ook.| 285,000 | 30 Cents, 
-|Arthabaska .............. Chester, Holton, and Warwick.. 40,000 | 60 Cents, 
Temiscouata.............. Whitworth, thy Viger, ers, Denonville, 135,000 | 90 
Roam! ser See tie, | te, Cabot t, “Fleu-|. 
atane and augmentation, 
Cap Chat, Romieu, D’ Alabert, 300,000 ao. 
J. A. LeBel....../New Carlisle.....|Bonaventure ............. nme ad, Hamil ton, Cox, ‘ ox, ] Hope, | Port 
7 ws lak ee ©. “Sargeray imesereaco irene ses 
2a Soar pean’ Seaigonsis Mins Noor no | 20 Canta 
John eodbece eovces Gasps «2... ..2ereereseenes tga santas tis Hd 
— peat) demas Po. i 120,000 do. 
Wm, Farwell..... sess cece and Beauce.... qin Seat. 
’ Pitton, Webarm, Chesham, Spalding,end) roy | 0 Cant 














WM, McDOUGALL, Commissioner of Crown Lands 





DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Inpms Patz Axx, $4,50; XX Pane Az, 3,50; 
Stout Porrsr, $4. 

Depot 69 Liberty St.,.N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


Ola Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 


’ 


No. 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 


Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 














MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order, . 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. » 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broapwar. 
LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 


in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 











Lectures. 
He has pr B rt es and is preparing new lectures in prose and 
copulie te to popular ahatemees and will deliver them on ac- 
Je terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes throughout the count He will also de- 
liver addresses on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 


Literary Agency. 
The subscriber will continue his Literary Agency. Its ge is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 
ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adverse, an ad- 
vance fee of dove dol rs is required. This should be remitted by 
Mail or with ipts, prepaid. Letters of 
aan A =: takin cing efvies should always cover a small fee, to com- 
trouble in replies. Address, 


Poste Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 


M®5. GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 

inform her friends and the public that she a resigned the 

ch of her school to Mrs. H. ard, a lady already favour- 

pons A own to the community as an pore Renies and successful 
er. 


Mrs. Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
— state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
and the same course of studies pursued. 

Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence so long 
reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her successor. 


RS. H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 














Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


This old sented | and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate oi 


Sar eniaieatl Wie aliens, or 8 Cents Weekly. | 


CLUB TERMS.,—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


Taree Corres, aie 33 - ny Albion Engraving 7 getter up, 

Frve Coprss, $15, “ 

Tsn Copzss, $30, with an mates to each Subscriber. 
Pres, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 

and an extra Copy for getter up. 


The Atsron has been widely known for forty "Thor throughout 
the United States and British North America. poe inde- 
pendant in tone. it will be found to bi of 

ome Journalism with due attention to every yh bn, incident 
that is likely to bear on British interests, 


The Albion Engravings. 
The follo Albion ings are also on hand, at $2 to Sul- 
scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
Cuaton’s QUEEN ore 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALB 
AuLan’s SIR WALTER’ Poort, 
Sruart’s WASHINGTO 
MAarTrEson’s BENJAMIN FRAN 
Corz’s FIRST THA BY 
Buckr.Er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK, 
Hzrrine’s THREE pate! 4 py A THE TRMPTEA TCS “OC'Y 
THE CASTLE from Stanfield’s Pi 








Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
Wuxr’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW: WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 


ntnie, eee forwarded ay NaS on SUR SP 
be, eben of a few 
as seb eSdis Vanstiied ic cetasnsistiie at the risk 


of the Office. 
(@” Tux Axzron is served by carriers at the residence of subs.rr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 





YOUNG & MORRELL, 
16 Bukman Btrvet, N.Y. 





THE ALBION. 





will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool every alternate Tuesday, and from Queenstown every alter- 
y- 


Liverpool or Queenstown, in Gold 
or yy equivalent S Cor Currency ; fromNew York, $35, . at, 


For Steerage Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
~ 40 Fuuron 8r., 


WriuusMs & Guion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, A hn 
favourite Old te et Star Line, a ene — week ; 
or to og, & the Seallow Th Tail Line.—Drarrs on 


or 
Liverpoo! 





GALWAY LINE. 


THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVIGATION” COMPANY. 
ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, 4,000 tuns. 
HIBERNIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
COLUMBIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
ANGLIA, 1, 600 horse power, 3,000 tuns, 
The magnificent steamship 
ANGLIA - 
Will“sail from BOSTON for GALWAY LIVERPOO! 
TUBSDAY, Oct 6, to be followed by the COLUMBIA. from 
Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 


- $80 
- 40 





forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
Antwerp, &c., at Lowest rates, 


eae lor Galway to New York and Boston, $25, 
‘ares from Liverpool or Galway ew York an 
$35, $85 and $105. . 
For passage apply to 

SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 


LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William St. 





ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
GELP Mors PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 


The best Substitutes for lost limbs the world of science ane , 
invented. Established 24 years. Hands so 

wearer can write and pick up particles without | the tance onat the 
other hand. Can be had of Wm. SeLpnHo, 516 Broadway, 
N.Y. WM. SELPHO. 





SPECIAL SURGERY.—ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 


The “ PALMER” Improved, superior in its adenpation to ev 
species of eS by amputation of the inferior extremities, 
FEET for limbs shortened by hip pees, new, 


and in utility. 
unique, and useful. HANDS and arms, and apparatus for resec- 
arines furnished 


= of — rene Soldiers —. "7 
ut charge, al a 8u m-General Hammon 
br ED. H N, MD., New York, 2 


U. 8. Army, 
Ane sw Clinton Hall, Up Stars. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Delluc’s = Angelique Tooth Wash 
Do. Glycerine Sans-Pareil Hair Tonic 
Do. _Biscotine and Racakout Food for Infants and In 
Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pie- 
Ds. 
- ” AND IMPORTERS OF 
Select English and French grat , Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, N Clothes Brushes of every 
description, and all articles bering t the Toilet. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
a Mage AND —oe MEDICINE was BEEN 
Sent Phys Physicians out the ¢ — im thet daily 
an as the most ot EFFICIENT and AGREEABLE 

SALINE APERIENT, 
and with the best effect in 








AND ALL COMPLAINTS WHERE 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IS REQUIRED, 
As a substitute for anc eminently Soehestbate tho meqy Mate 
Waters and use. 


Saline Purgaives in 
atiached tolthe Army ond Navy, tnd to Pu dione, Boldiers, 
rmy y 
a oo by and ‘Sea, and Masters of Vessels; eapecially 
‘ersons of eden’ Habits and those of delicate 
of both will the “Seltzer Aperient” Mild, 
" in its effects, while other medicines are 
Bottles, It is ee oe form An 2. erly ea carefully Prone 
"pon it, to reertuee 2 Acligh Mislightfel effery beverage. 
giieuie oueoe . 
TARRANT & CO. 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. 
to” For Bale by Druggists generally. 





GREAT TRIUMPH... 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and & Watxnx 8r., N. Y., 


with 
heme re ey 
There were two hundred -nine Pianos from all parts of 
ofthe NY. Tins sae, eo ae 
‘the N. ¥. ; a b , 
aND Steers ane To a bean THAN THAT OF ANY 
BuROPsAN MAKER.” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


WNTALRN’S INDIA and AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


Moodie. .. .leaves Boston. .... Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
CHINA” Anderson,...leaves New York.. Weinege °8 Oct. 7. 
EURO Shannon,.. leaves Boston.. ,?* uw 






tt......-leaves New York... 
e8 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


sss yo een 13th and 14th Streets, up 
stairs, is a= with and novel goods from China, 
oe India, France, and AMERICAN aN InpI4ns, which are not 
Mee found elsewhere; wholesale and retail. — ngue-Cunds 


sent per mail. Visitors are to 
et without out purchasing. Unique Fans trom India, France, and 








_— ne GoOopDs. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
a have now. ready for inspection a very large and most desir- 
stock o 


Silks, 
In Grade, with = without Lustre. 
HALF-MOURNING ILKS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ress ; some rare Novel! 
Also Bonnets, Cloake, Shawis, Eaproldsrion &e. Call 
examin J. » Importer of Mourning Goods, 


ACKSON 
No. 551. Broapway, bet. 8 and Prince Streets. 





An experienced surgeon on board. J 

The owners of these ships will not be sccountable for Specie or STEEL PE tag Ss, 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are Of the Old Standard 
signed therefor. FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE t 





Steam Weekly te Liverpeel, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


as follows: 
CITY OF WASHINGTON 
pote f OF MANCHEST 
CITY OF LONDON 


“|THH LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 


Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Stesmships 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Henry Owen, Agent. 


STATEN ISLAND Paner. DYEING ESTAB.- 


my ee 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
oe New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 
e 


Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their su 
rior style of ayeing” » 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 








Rates ot SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 
Fresr Casrn.............$80 00 | SrmmRaGE........... +++ -882 50 of dhawis, Caran, caused or redfed.,Goods All kinds 
Do. to London....8500} Do. to London.... 35 50) of &c., cleansed or — Goods received and 
Do. to Paris....... 9% 00} Do. Paris....... 40 50 | returned The unde have but one office in 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50| New York, fake pore J pe gin y e city of Broo! 
Passengers torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, & CO., 5 and 7 John St, N. ¥ 
Antwerp o, at equally low rates. ~ 
Fares m  Liverpoo! or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. RS T pty 
And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets FFI a aad 
here at these rates. 0 ae 
These Steamers hove superior accommodation Sor. s¢6 SOUTH STREET. 
experienced ms. They are built in Water- = Drafts on England, 
Sectlone, and have Patent Fire Anaihilators on board. er Scotland, do. 
agent, 3 Wate Binest ng Sivapes fe Teas Tk TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Enoch Square; in wn, to C, & W. D. Szrmour & Co.. Comprises the following Superior Ships: 
in London, to Kives & Macey, 61 I ; in Paris to 
Jutzs Deco Se Tne Beige Tem yn Victoires, Place de la 
Bourse; in bad ALB, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at the Company’s 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 








STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


full-powered, Clyde a steamers :— 





Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 


passage tickets to and from jonderry. 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 


Including Ocean Passage 
New-York every night, at 4 —— 
Certificates issued for b 


and Rotterdam, 
Payable’ in gold or its equivalent in United oa 
Tickets issued at reduced 


per 
tne Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 


Tas MowrreaL Oczan Stzamsure Companr’s First Ciass, 


Nerweemy, aT Hriserwian, Capt. 

AneLo Saxon, ‘ ; S Graham Norra Aukaicas, W - Barge 
BouEMIAN, Nova Scotian,“ RB. 

Jura, Toe! Aiton. New Ship. 


Liverpoa of | Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 


and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 


ut passengers from all the 
cipal towns of Great Britain and relaud at the ae clown: 


Lentontery 0 a or New York, $30 
50; Liv From an Rit elation 
From any Be sation tn Ireland, $82 50; Lm a 
Ro Portland, or 


Wasumotow Lom or sart- 


For at the Office of the no Comeany 23 Broadway 
New York BABEL a 8: SEARLE, General Agents.’ ‘ 





One of the steamers of the line will sail from Liv: 1 every RE 
Thursday, and from Portland every Saturday, calling at de=-| Sailing twice a week from New low Torkend Liverpool. 
to receive on board and land mails and to and from 
d and Scotland. G are furnished withfree| KX LINE OF LONDON PACKET 


Composed of the following: 





Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 
The above named Ships are all too well known to any 
; 8 it that the same attention to the com- 
which has given this Line such world-wide 
continue to be observed by both and 


ning to send for their friends will please take potice 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any nt or Captain’s 
letter, _ as soon as they are .~; go to Live -“ pre- 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


York on the 1st of each month, as fo! 


From New York. From Hawre, 
1st January.....20th February. 
ae. Orr tf it May........ 20th June. 
Ist ber..20th October. 
M. LIVINGSTON, L$ som Mond. 
x a 








TT Sowtag Sie 3) hore Miwve ao Ge Set, end Hew 


--A, cate at the office, first apprising of their 


Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily, 

When those sent for decline per Rares. fred the money is always re- 
jucing the Certificate Receipt. 


funded, on prod 
out of the nS 
their Passage 


siitew ey = leav: “i rae 
iepoat; they wil | 


would do well to secure 
it or by letter, m~ thus 
upon on their « 


REMITTANCES TO 
England, TRELAND, Scotland, se 


LETTERS of CREDIT a, DRARTS, 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, “a.. eon PNET = 

over twenty five Jear bas enabled ne to perfet ile ranch of our 
80 that the millions of remitted through us, not 


to  semals HOE. or send 
wish sent, 


to be a 
ptly forwarded 











B ASSERT IT BOLDLY —Thave ate’ no 
se pe effectual and convenient as a 





edicines 
AY’S 
valu 


OINTMENT, al use, 
tle ie oer eet och, Gey, Farr nd Boas 





